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The Essay of wluch the following is a translation, was read to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin in 1825, and was published in 
the following year. The drama of Aristophanes, the main purport 
and tendency of which, particularly in reference to the characters of 
Sokrates, Alkibiades and Perikles, are explained by the author of the 
Essay, is so well known to the majority of the readers into whose 
hands the translation is likely to fall, that it is unnecessary to preface 
it with any preliminary matter. 
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PROFESSOR SUVERN 



"THE CLOUDS" OF ARISTOPHANES. 



■OMK observations which have lately been published 
on the play of " The Clouds," and particularly on 
the character of Sokrates, as exhibited to us by Aris- 
tophanes, appear to me to invite another attempt to 
unravel this enigma by a systematic analysis of the 
whole drama. Tliese observations will be more dis- 
tinctly adverted to in the course of the following 

The question which first presents itself, in this as 
in other inquiries of the same nature, must be confined 
to the principal story of the piece. A plain, sim- 
ple citizen of Athens, engaged in husbandry, hav-ing 
married into a family of distinction, and haying 
contracted debts through the extravagance of his 
wife (v. 43. sq, -IS?, sq. ed. Dindorf) and his son's 
fashionable love of horses, in order to defeat the 
Impending suits of his creditors, wishes to place his 
son in a school of philosophy and rhetoric, where he 
may learn the arts of oratory, and of turning right into 
wrong, in order thereby to repair the ills which he had 
chiefly brought upon himself. On the son's refusal, 
the father applies in person to the master of the 
school, who is named Sokrates : by him he is so- 
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Icmnly initiated, instructed, and examined, but being 
found too old and stupid to learn, he is dismissed ; 
upon which, after he has given his son some samples 
of the new philosophy, he forces him much against 
his will into the school ; here the young man makes 
such great and rapid progress in learning, that he is 
able to teach his father, who exults at his brilliant 
success, the most extraordinary tricks for the attain- 
ment of his object ; but as he is now himself enlight- 
ened, and has raised himself above considerations 
of right and duty, he denies and scorns in the coarsest 
manner the relation in which he stands both to his 
father and mother; he defends his new opinions with 
the refinements of sophistry, and retorting upon his 
father the good lessons he had before received from 
hitn, pays him in the same coin. Upon this the 
father cured of his error, in wisliing to get rid of his 
embarrassments by dishonesty and sophistical chi- 
canery, returns to take revenge upon the school 
of that pernicious science and upon its master, who 
is obliged to receive back all the subtle arguments 
and high-flown words, which he had himself made 
use of, and the old man levels the establishment to 
the grouud. 

From this connected view of the story, we see that 
it is throughout directed against that propensity ot 
the Athenians to controversies and law-suits, which 
was eminently promoted by their practice of getting 
into debt ; and against the pernicious, sophistical and 
wrangling oratory, which was ever at the service of 
this disposition, in the courts of justice, and parti- 
cularly in the discussion of all public transactions; 
and Aristophanes never loses an opportunity of com- 
bating these two vices. 

Moreover as the story is set in action by the per- 
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verse purpose awakened in Strepaiades, as it comes 
to an end wljen he is cured ; and as this change arises 
irom the unexpected and extravagant result of the 
experiment upon Pheidippides, who is to be the 
instrument of the fatlier's design ; the school of 
sophistry in which the youth is to be formed, is 
clearly the hinge on wliich the whole action turns; 
for its influence on Pheidippides decides the success 
or failure of the views of Strepsiades, and conse- 
quently the issue of the story of the drama. 

This, therefore, is the view which we must take 
of the relation of the several parts to each other; 
namely, that the principal character to which the 
whole refers, is not Sokrates, who has generally been 
considered to be so, in consequence of the story 
lingering so long at his shop, and of his being the 
sufferer at the conclusion, but Strepsiades himself; 
whereas Sokrates is the intermediate party who is 
to instruct Pheidippides for the vicious purposes of 
the father; and this he executes so perfectly, that 
the old gentleman is at first deceived ; but he soon 
reaps fruits, the nature of which opens his eyes to 
his own folly, and to the destructive tendency of 
this system of education. 

It is only by keeping well in mind the relative 
situation of the characters, that we can rightly com- 
prehend and appreciate the manner in which they act 
together in their real import ; and this import can 
only be ascertained from the object of the poem, 
from which they, as well as the whole external form 
and fashion of the work, have taken their rise. In 
this view we may at once observe, that although all 
three, Strepsiades, Pheidippides, and Sokrates, in 
conformity with the historical and political tendency 
of all the comedies of Aristophanes, must have an 




historical signification corresponding to the especial 
object of " The Clouds," yet are all three, not the less 
fictitious characters of poetry; consequently the dra- 
matic master of the school of chicanery, although he 
hear the name of a real person, stands exactly in the 
same position in this respect, as the other two. 
But whilst in this view we may conclude that it 
was the principal object of the poet, so to fashion his 
dramatic personages, that their poetical form should 
perfectly express their meaning, by which he was at 
liberty, by extravagantly caricaturing their traits, to 
show what he intended by them, so clearly, that they 
could not be mistaken ; yet, on the other hand, we 
cannot fail to recognise a greater external resemblance 
of those characters, whose names are borrowed from 
certain definite individuals. And if we examine more 
accurately the character of the Sokrates of the co- 
medy, we shall find that tlie real Sokrates was deci- 
dedly the root and origin of the other ; and that more 
leading characteristics than appear at the first blush, 
are interwoven into the Sokrates of Aristophanes, 
partly by literally copying them from real life, partly 
by a formal resemblance at least, and partly by ex- 
panding tliem in the spirit of caricature. 

In the first place it admits of no doubt whatever, 
that according to the practice of the ancient comedy, 
in tlie designation of certain characters by particular 
individuals, the only known exception to the rule 
being that of the demagogue Kleon in "The Knights," 
the mask of the president of the school of sophistry 
did, in fact, present upon the stage the portrait of 
the real Sokrates, 

Moreover, the habits of life, and the characteristic 
traits of outward conduct, which in v. 104, 362 sq. 41 5 
sq. 835 sq. are attributed to Sokrates personally, or to 



his schuol, are so combined iti thiti portrait, tliat 
we clearly perceive Iiow much strictly corresponds 
to real life, and how much is overcharged by bur- 
lesque and drollery. These passages announce in 
general terms the hardy and rugged habits of the 
master and scholars of the Phrontisterion ; and these 
habits, we know, from Xenophon, as well as from 
Plato,' to have been pecuhar to Sokrates. His well 
known habit of going bare-footed' is faithfully, and 
to the letter, transferred from the real to the fictitious 
Sokrates. If then, on the other hand, it be said 
(v. 837) of hira and of his scholars, that none of them 
ever shaved, or anointed themselves for the games, or 
bathed for cleanhness, we are obliged, as Sokrates 
did sometimes, though seldom, bathe,^ and anoint 
himself for the games, to consider these expressions 
merely as the caricature of a neglect of outward ap- 
pearances. Alkibiades himself tells him to his face, 
in the Symposion of Plato* (and therein he confirms 
what Aristophanes says in v. 363), that he used to 
go strutting and stalking along the streets, and 
throwing about his eyes to the right and left. His 
fits of absence also must have been very striking, as 
Plato says' that he often remained standing on the 
spot where they found him, lost in meditation ; and 
once, at the siege of Potidaia, he stood fixed in 
thought^ from an early hour of one day till the next 
sunrise, when he had at last found out what he had 

' Xen. nvem, Socr. I. 6, a sq. Halo Sympos. 0pp. P. II, vol, li, 
p. 464, ed. Gukker. 

' Besides the abore cited pasaBgea, see Plato Phicdr. c. 5, ed. 
Heindorf.; and Vo3s' Mytholoeical Letters, Part I. p. 110, 131 aq. 
' Sympofl. p. 372. * Sympoa. p. 464. 

' SympoB. p. 374,IOoc yil/i n tovt' ixii, tvloTt httoot-iIe Biri) hv 
TVXV I'ffrijrtii. 

' Bympos. p. 462 sq. 



been in search of. These apparent eccentricities not 
only furnished ground for the singular instruction 
in pliilosophical meditation, which the Sokrates of 
" The Clouds" gives to Strepsiades (v. 694 sq. 70G, 
732 sq. 742 sq. 761 sq.), namely, that wrapped up 
wholly within himself, he should follow the flight of 
his own thoughts free as air, and not give in, until he 
had caught the idea he was in pursuit of; but they 
prompted also to the poet the happy expression, often 
borrowed^ from hira by other authors {dtpofianh; 
to tread the air) j and hence it was no great step 
to the emblematical representation of it, under the 
form of a man high esalted above the sun, in a chicken 
coop, for the purposes of reflection and meditation." 
This comic picture of definite traits and accidents 
differs only in degree, and by the vividness of their 
representation, from the anecdotes of real life, for 
which Sokrates, by his various peculiarities, must 
have aff'orded ample materials ; as for instance, the 
anecdote related by Plutarch,^ of his Daimon or 
Genius having led him and those who were in his 
company, from the high street into a narrow lane, 
where they came upon a herd of dirty swine, by 
which most of thera were run down, and whence 
none escaped without being covered with filth. 

There are, likewise, many intellectual character- 
istics of the master of the school of chicanery, which 
are visible in the real Sokrates; in which, at least, we 
cannot fail to recognise some resemblance to him. 
Sokrates, indeed, did not, like that master and the 
sophists, pretend to make the youths who attached 

' Hemsterhul. Appendix uii mid version um In Ludanum, p. 10. 
^ Schol. Etd. V. 22S, lia TovTa tai itiTiaipov alirbv iirairiiri 
taSiiiuvov. 
' De genio SocrWia, c. 10, Opp. T. X. p. ,113, ed. Hutten, 
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themselves to liim, immediately fit, to all outward 
appearance, for the affairs of civil fife {Atio-tKouc ^ai 
irpaKTiKoiig Koi iir]\aviKoiis),"' or to fashion them for 
estempore speaking before the people and the judges 
{otifitiyopiKoii^ Kal oiKaviKoiig) ;" but his first object 
was to teach them to he good and true men (KaXouc 
TE KayaOoiie), and thereby to render them useful to 
their country, and their fellow-citizens, to their 
family and dependents. But the education of the 
youth for practical life and for pubhc affairs, was 
also his object;" nor indeed could it be otherwise: 
and it is evident too, that eloquence, as such, was 
universally considered as the result of his teaching, 
from the circumstance, that at a later period, the 
law introduced by Kritias, then one of the thirty 
tyrants, Xoyiov t^x*"!" t'^ ^iSaaKBtv, was especially 
aimed at him." A great deal then of what conduced 
to excellence in oratory must have been taught by 
him, as well as by the sophists and by the Sokrates 
of the drama, only that he pursued it so much the 
more justly and soundly, as he did not confine his 
view to the external and practical object of instruc- 
tion, but looked purely to the cultivation and deve- 
lopement of the man ; and this was the reason that 
the ablest amongst those youths who were in pur- 
suit of vain-glorious and selfish purposes, such as 
AUdbiades, Theramenes, and Kritias, first attached 



" Xeooph. Mem, IV. 3, i. 
" Id, I, a, 48. 

" Xanojihon, 1. c. Conf. iy. 5, 12, ts toItov ydp yiyvtoQai avSpaq 
■iflln-aucriicaiiiyi/iovwwrQTDVC. 1 cannot believe the aupplementBry 
ivordl Kui fioXcETUurrirDVC to be a genuioe reading — the whole caa- 
teit is igiiiut it, uid the nuthor would be giving, is the object of 
educatjon, that which he had previously brought forward ae the means. 
They seem to have slipped in from the beginning of the next chapter. 

''' Xenoph. Mem. 1, 3, 31 ; and Schnuder'« note. 




themBelves to him, and as soon as they had acquired 
in their intercourse with him that formal or metho- 
dical readiness which they were in search of, they 
deserted him. 

When Strepsiades is to be initiated into the new 
system, it remains to be ascertained (according to the 
injunctions of the choros) (v. 414 sq.) whether or no 
he possesses a good memory, a natural disposition for 
subtle and minute enquiries, and an iinwearied in- 
dustry; and Sokrates (v. 482 sq.) puts him shortly 
to the proof, to see if he is retentive, /ivrifioviKoC' 
He is in the first instance admitted, as his master 
sees that, at least, he has got a pragmatical turn (v. 
494 sq.), but he is soon dismissed, when having re- 
ceived his lesson, he fails on the first trial of his me- 
mory (47S5, 790). In the same manner did the real 
Sokrates place the highest value on this faculty, in 
the youths whom he admitted into his more intimate 
society ; and from this test he formed his judgment 
of their natural abihties, whether they would readily 
comprehend what they observed, whether they re- 
tained what they had learned, and if they possessed 
a strong turn for all practical sciences.'* 

The principal object with Sokrates was, as is well 
known, the attainment of self-knowledge;'' and to 
this he endeavoured to conduct those who frequented 
him, in order to bring them from a false appreciation 
of themselves, to open to them an insight into their 
own deficiencies, and thus to lead them on the right 

" Xenoph. Mem. IV. 1, 2, tTiKjialpiTO it rat Ay^^i^ 1'*<"^ *' 
rov Taxv Tt /lavOAvflv bIs irpaaixo'^^'' nai fiviQpoMiiiir & &y paSotiv, 
tai tmOuiiiiv Tmv /taBiiiianiv irivruiv, h' iv itrriv olxiav rt cnXSe 
oiKiIv Kui iniXiv, «ni rfi BXov avBpivoic rt Kai &v6punrivoii 
trpayfiamv ffl xpfloflni. 

" Plato PhEEdr. c. 8, Lb. Heindorf, Apolog. Socr. 0pp. P. I. vol, 3, 
p. 113. 




road to a good and perfect education. And as in 
Xenophon'^ we read how Euthydemos is driven by 
his questions, in reference to the Delphic yvbi^t 
aavTov, to give up the high opinion he had enter- 
tained of himself, and how' at length he perceives 
and confesses his own nothingness, so does Strep- 
Biades announce to his son, on his going into the 
school of Sokrates {v. 842), as one of the effects 
of it, which will immediately take place, yvida-H Si 
aavrbv, die dfiaOiig ti Koi Tra\VQ, " Thou wilt soon 
leam what an ignorant and stupid fellow thou art," 
which is evidently a pleasant and comic allusion to 
the practice of the real Sokratea. 

The Dialectics of Sokrates were, indeed, very dif- 
ferent from those of the school exhibited in " The 
Clouds ;" they did not consist like those of the 
sophists, in that system of contentious quirks and 
quibbles, which Aristotle has exposed in his treatise 
on the sophistical tX*7x<*'' **' paralogisms (false 
reasonings), and which had for its object," not the 
discovery of truth or facts, but simply the maintain- 
ing the dispute of the moment, and was thus neces- 
sarily productive of indifference towards truth and 
error, right and wrong: on the contrary, Sokratic 
dialectics taught the art'' of analysing ideas, in order 
to obtain through that process a clear consciousness 
of their generic characters ; and th\is to possess 
them intelligibly and distinctly. He considered it 
absolutely necessary, if any one wished to learn how 
to express himself clearly and correctly, to practice in 



" Mem. IV. 3, 24, 39. 

" AriBtot. de Sophist, elench.cap. : 

" Xenoph. Mem. IV. 5, 12, (>jj li ei 

!k TBI) avviovTni; ruii'p ^v^imaBw 



1, 2s(i. ed. Bnhle. 
SioXtyoifTa^ Kara ^£vq n 
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this art ; and it was indispensable for eloquence, and 
for ruling others by the power of speech.'* Now 
we observe e\-ident traces of this leading trait of the 
real Sokrates in the strong disposition which, when 
inspired by the chores of clouds (v. 32U}, who in the 
words of Sokrates (v. 317), bestow on mankind un- 
derstanding and the faculty of dialectics and inteUi- 
gence, yvui[iriv kqi Sta^t^tv sal vovv, Strepsiades feels 
within himself, to subtiUze in the school of philo- 
sophy, and " spin metaphysic cobwebs," Xt7rroXo-y«v 
Kal TTipl KaTTvoii aTtvo\c9j(tiv. We see them also in 
the instruction which the master gives him to cover 
up the head, and collect within it his faculties of con- 
templation, sifting, dividing, abstracting, and com- 
pounding: and not only in these, but also in the 
grammatical or critical questions, which he propounds 
to him (v. 659 sq.) and in the whole dialectic system 
of the school of sophistical refinement. The master 
or director of this school has also appropriated to 
himself the method of induction,"* tlie etymological 
deductions,^' and that comparison of the didactic 
developementofideas with theart or science of obste- 
trics,'' which were all peculiar to the real Sokrates. 
Now, although much of all this is either in great 
proportion, or wholly peculiar to the sophists, as for 
example, the grammatical exercises, which are strictly 
in connection with those devices^ of theirs, which 
turned upon solecisms, and appear to allude to similar 

" lb. IV. 6, 1, 'Qc Si nai SuAirrKiairepovg iiroisi Toic wviivras, 
irnpavopai Kai roirro tdyttv, Swicporijc yip Tois piv illoras ri 

^ V. 383 sq. V, 234 ; uid Wieland'a note in his tntnslstion of 
'■ The Clouds," Id the Attiache Museiim, vol. ii. p. 2, s. 92. 
" V. 394, atid Emesti's note. 
"" V. 137, and WieUnd'B aoK, I. c. p. 81. 
^ Aiistot. de Sophist, el. cap. 14 and 32. 
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sophistical subtleties of Prodikos;" the method of 
questioning, too,'' practised by them as well as by 
Sokrates, as tlie best weapon of defence, as welt 
as offence (though Sokrates understood better how 
to manage it, and felt, moreover, the necessity of 
knoiving it, and of handling it with ability, in order 
to meet and destroy the snares of those sophists); 
there naturally arose from these circumstances a 
strong and deceptive appearance of similarity, not- 
withstanding the very great difference which really 
existed between him and their school. For Sokrates 1 
directed his attention to a pure, harmonious, and 
comprehensive form of science,^' not to tricks of art ; 
ho sought not for outward results, but for truth and 
facts ; his whole and sole aim being an objective 
reaUty in every point of view j and when this v 
beyond his reach, he preferred a modest reserve and 
ignorance, 

The Sokrates of Xenophon was so notoriously 
averse to those profound researches into the titriaifia, 
that is into the universe, the heavenly bodies, and 
atmospherical phenomena, which engross the master 
of subtleties in " The Clouds," that he pronounced 
it to be a proof of alienation of mind in all who, 
hke Anaxagoras, were for ever brooding upon such 
topics J for it was impossible, he said, to pene- 
trate into the material or objective cause, or basis 
of them, or into their mutual dependence upon 
one another.^' This was originally the province of 

" PUton. Churnid. c. 2 1, and pasiagn cited by Heindorr. 

" Ariatot. 1. c. cap. 12 and 15. 

^ ScIileiermBcher on the Worth of Sokrates sa a Philosopher, in the 
Memoirs of the AcKdemy of Sciences, 1814-1815 (Philoauphical 
Clajs, p. 63 -64 J .—Berlin. [See Translation of this work in Philo- 
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i. p. 548. Tr.] 



' Xenoph. Mem. I. 1, U, IV. 7.6. 



the physical school, or scliool of natural philoso- 
phers, afterwards of the Eleatic school. It was, 
liowever, also a favourite pursuit of the sophists ;^ 
and amongst these Prodikos is particularly pointed 
out as a meteorologist^ by Aristophanes, in " The 
Clouds" (v. 360), and in " The Birds" (v. G9-2}. It 
is therefore not only from those two schools, but 
generally from the philosophers his contemporaries, 
that the poet has introduced this science into his 
ipfiovTiaTr)piov or institute for subtleties ; and that 
with expressions, as jitpinvoippovriiTTat (v. 101), 
which Xenophon^ resolves into /itpi/ivbitTa and 
ijtpovTirrrtiv, fifTttiypoaofiarai (v. SGO) fiertiiipoipivaKig 
(v. 333), and dBoXiaxai {v. 1480-1485), by which, 
as they are used by the preceptor and his disciples, 
he designates the philosophers in general, partly from 
the object to which they principally attached them- 
selves,^' and partly from their system of specidation 
and rhetoric, as bearing upon that object. One of the 
most prominent cosmogonical doctrines attributed by 
Aristophanes to the master of the school (v. 380. 8-26 
sq. 1241, 1471, 1477), is that which describes the 
whirlwind god, dtuoe, by whom as the sovereign ruler 
of the worid, Zeus and the other gods are displaced. 
One of the scholia on v. 380 observes that this is 
borrowed from Anaxagoras. Wieland finds fault 
"^f with that notion,^ and remarks, on the contrary, 

» Philostrnt. Vit. Soph, in 0pp. p. 4SI, ei. Oleor. iuMyiro iiiii 
fip Ttpl aviplas' SuXiycTO H Kal wrpi lucaidriiraQ, i;piitiiv Ti wtpi 
ca! 6iul>>i nal Diri] dirtffjfq/tariOTai t) IHa tou KuTftoti. 

s» Compare Schol. ail Nub. .leo, and Suidaa vac. Ilpoiitog, who as 
Hemsterbuis obBfrvea (animad. ad Ludan. app. p. 11), bad access to 
much more complete scholia on this paasiige of Aristophanes, than 
we poBsesa at present. 

3» Mem. IV. 7, S. 

" Buhnken ad Xenoph. Mem, 1. 2, 31. Hemsterh. 1. c, p. II). 
» Explanation V, anneied lo the translation of " The Clouds." 
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that tlic doctrine arose out of the school of Demo- 
kritoa, and may have been brought to Athens by liis 
disciple Protagoras. But the Sivoi or Sivat of Anaxa- 
goras were very different from those of Deraokritos. 
According to the system of the former, they came 
into being at the moment when Intelligence (Noiic) 
had given life and motion to matter, which was 
originally without motion ;^ but according to Demo- 
kritos, they were themselves the ori^als of all things, 
and bodies were formed by the chance collision of the 
atoms contained in them." Now it might be said, 
that a precise distinction of these two vortex systems 
wasnohusinessofthepoet's, particularly as Anaxagoraa 
himself, by not defining tlie further operation of Nouc 
or Intelligence by means of these vortices, had left it 
undecided, whether the former or the latter, the Jiovg 
or the vortices, had predominated in the formation of 
the world. BnttheAii-oc of "The Clouds" is brought 
forward by the circumstance, that he was said to have 
displaced Zeus, and that Anaxagoras was accused of 
affi^tia, for having transformed the gods into allego- 
ries, and for having given an earthly existence to the 
heavenly bodies,'* which had been held to be gods ; 
here then is evidently an allusion to Anaxagoras, 
as agaui in those passages in " The Clouds," where 
Sokratea places Clouds and Kther in the seat of the 
gods, he is compared with Anaxagoras in dirljSfin, juat 
as in the witty and malicious expression, SoiKpaTiic 
6 MjjXfoe (v. 830), he is brought into comparison with 
the well known atheist Diagoras of Melos, as if the 
poet had said Soik/jotijc o dfltoc- To this we may add, 

** Hitter's History of the loniBn Philosophy, p. 255, and the pas- 
f sage; there quoted, 

*• Sec the passages in Meinors' History of Sciences, P. i. p. G93. 
" See the passagea in Ritter, p. 205, anij in Meiers and Schbmann's 
ic Law Proceedings," p. 303. 




that Plato also in the Apology,** has thro^vii back 
uponAiiaxagorasthechargeofo(Ti/3Ha,whichinamore 
dangerous place had been brought against Sokrates. 
However strongly and plainly this doctrine, and 
the whole study of natural philosophy to which it 
belongs, are even in our eyes in direct contradiction 
to that of the real Sokrates, of whom Cicero says : 
" Philosophiam devocavit e coelo, et in urbibus col- 
locavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, et coe^t de 
vita et moribus rebusque bonis et malis quferere," 
there are yet some points of approximation, by 
which, in reference to such study, he is identi6ed 
with his dramatic namesake. For not only did 
Sokrates himself (as has abeady been indicated by 
Wolf^? in reference to Aristophanes), before he 
avowed and recommended the practical side of phi- 
losophy as alone Useful for life, busy himself a good 
deal with natural philosophy, and frequent the lessons 
of Archelaos, a scholar of Anaxagoras, or as some 
say, those of Anaxagoras himself;^ but his own sys- 
tem of teaching proceeded, according to Xenophon,** 
(like the preparatory theoretical instruction in the 
^povTiem'iptov), from God and divine things, and from 
abstract ideas of right; and comprehended in this 
view the heavenly bodies, and the phenomena of 
nature. But Sokrates' doctrine of God, of the world, 
and of the soul, can scarcely have had, as Schleier- 
macher has already observed,*" the exclusive appli- 
cation which Xenophon alone has ^ven to it. That 
he always set that preeminent value on the soul 

" 0pp. P. L. ?ol. 2, p. lOO. 

*> In the preface to his troDslatJon of " The Clouds," p. i. aq. 
^ See the passages in Meiners' History of the Sciences, P. II. p. 
350, and Reisig's pnefat. it Nub. p, nii. sq. Cicero Quicat. Tusc. V. 4. 
^ Mem. IV. 3 and 4. 
" See as above, " On the Worth of Socrates," &c. 
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[ over the body, and that he laid such stress on the 
r cultivation of the fonner, was, in all probability, based 
I upon his own notion of the essence of the soiil, whose 
I incorporeal, ante-corporeal, and immortal existence, 
I according to the notice contained in a fragment of 
I Plutarch's Treatise, wipX i/^x'ICi*' ^^ was able to J 
L demonstrate. With this again was combined his A 
I view of the primary cause of the world ; and the two j 
I notions together render it likely, that at least the most j 
I general basis of Plato's doctrine concerning God, n^ J 
I tnire, and ideas, which is referred to Sokrates by the J 
r pseudo- Plutarch,*^ was, in fact, derived from liim, J 
1 Even then, should we suppose that abandoning the , 
I most general and universal principle, he pursued ia I 
I hisdoctrineoftheGodhead, only that teleological and . 
I practical course, which Xenophon alone has brought 
forward, still were objects and considerations of the 
description alluded to, by no means excluded from 
the range of the Sokratic dialogues ; and a notice of 
the views entertained also by the natural philoso- 
phers, thus became interwoven in those dialogues, 
^ther in the way we are told by Xenophon,** or as it 
is introduced into the etymological inquiries, which 
Sokrates enters into on these subjects with Henno- J 
genes, in the Kratylos of Plato." But besides i 
this, and without referring to the earUer appbcation ' 
of Sokrates to objects of natural philosophy, there 
would still remain, in reference to these pursuits, a 
, i^esemblance in form between him and his namesake 
tki " The Clouds." 



[ " 0pp. T, si 
FbEBdo of Plg.to. 

*> De placitLB philosophori 
37a, and 31S. 

"litem. I, 1, U, IV. 7, 7. 



p, 279, ed. Hutten. Compare also 5 OG of the 
/. i', and ;. Opp, T. xiii. p. 358, 
« Opp. P. xi. vol. 2. p. 5G. 



The schoolof philosophy and rhetoric, which toge- 
ther with its tlirector, is essentially interwoven into 
the conduct of this piece, is therefore an amalgamation 
of elements horrowed from the earlier school of phy- 
sical knowledge, as well as from the Eleatic school, 
and from that of the later sophists, which by means 
of several essential characteristic traits derived from 
the real Sokrates, are all concentrated together in his 
dramatic character. But the union of these essential 
characteristics with sophistical ingredients seems to 
have been the prominent object in the mind of the 
poet. Tills, indeed, is the resvdt of the character of 
the whole play, in which it would not be difficult to 
point out several of the captious and litigious forms 
and methods of sophistry, alluded to by Aristotle, and 
by Plato; but that would lead us toofar from the object 
of the present essay. We cannot, however, avoid notic- 
ing the Xoyog Kpiirrmv, and ^ttiiw, ^ikoio^ and a.hum^, 
highly important as they are for the whole piece, and 
the possession of which forms the reputation of the 
school (v. 112) : the last of these Pheidippides is 
required to learn (v. 116) ; it is afterwards ardently 
pursued by Strepsiades (v. 244), and finally when 
personified*" and brought upon the stage, it enters 
** Wieland has the strange notion, of which the play containB not 
a single trace, that the X6y. Jir. and aS. were brought upon the stage 
in cages, and in the guise of fighting cocka. To say nothing of the 
iTCavSai TpiemovToinlfs, introduced as persons in " The Knights," 
the repreaentatioH of Elpqvij and 'Ojriipa in " The Peiice," and 
BainXila in " The Birds ;" as these ideas arc ri?Bdi1y transformed into 
allegories, how much more natural does the dialo-ue between right 
and wrong become, if performed by two men, just as Prodikos has 
represented the very same subject, by two women appropriately 
attired, according to the description of Xcnophon 1 But we must 
■ho admit here an appropriate disguise : the Xiiyof dlucos might have 
worn the mask of one of the most notorious wranglers of the time. 
From the repeated invectives with which the Xoyoc Utawg attacks him 
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into a war of words with the former. This was, 
indeed, just the way of the sophistical teachers, to 
give to their pupils, to be learnt by rote, Xoyoi of 
this description, that they miglit at once see and 
learn the rales of the art in the application of them ;*^ 
and we may look upon the dispute of the two X<Iyoi 
for the possession of Pheidippides, as a parody of 
the well known contest, in the "ilpai of Prodikos, 
between 'A^tr^ and KukIo for the young Hercules ; 
the point of the parody lying in the contrast of the 
results. This view of the case becomes quite clear, 
when "The Clouds" of the chores (v. 3f!0 sq.) bring 
Sokrates and Prodikos together, as their chief wor- 
shippers and favorites, ascribing, indeed, ao^ia to 
the latter, not less ironically than is expressed in the 
proverb UpoStVoti rrotjulmpoc ;*' and this is the more 
to the purpose, as Sokrates had himself frequented the 
lectures of Prodikos.*^ It was then in perfect accord- 
ance with this connection, which is expressed also in 
a fragment of the rayriviarai*^ when speaking of one 
who had been corrupted by the studies of that school, 

(v. 890} naiiTcp epaalte &v, and [i. 915) dpaais iJ iroXX™, we might 
inter that it was that of ThrasymachOi, who on other occasions is not 
spared by AriatopbaneB. We may compare the fragment from the 
AniroXfie, which is quoted further on. Can the Sitaws have worn 
the mask ot Ariatophanes himself f His going over to the opposite 
party would, in that case, be so much the more ironical. 

*■ Aiiatot. de Soph. el. c. 34, 7. Kai y&p rruv irepi ro*c JpiiTTUroie 
Xoyovs luoBopi-oivTuiv ojioianc ijv 17 jraiittiais ry Fopyiov jrpayfia- 



tpiitriifiarwoi'C 



mCoaa 



araris i/uriimiv iftiBifnav ieorfpoi 



TtUf X&fovi yip ol iiiv 
infiavOciviiv, lit "^i I'Xi 

" Valckenaer animadv. ad Ammoiuum, L, II. c. 6. 
•» Xenoph. Mem. 11, !, 21, ib. Schneider. Plata Mcnon. c. 37, ib. 
Buttmann. 
■ Schol. Bd Nub. 3fi0, 

rot avSpa toStbv ^^ov !uf,8apir, 
q npoJinoi-, j} TuJi' H&Xtaxiuv rfi' yi ns- 





to tack on to tliis dramatic personage, wliat was 
quite foreign to the real Sokrates ; namely, that pay- 
ment woiJd be exacted (v. 876) for instruction in the 
art which was there taught, after the example, not 
merely of the sophists, who gave worldly wisdom in 
exchange for money (n-apd rii aoijilZitv),^'' but also of 
Zeno, the founder of the Eleatics,^' and of other 
philosophers- 

But of all the characteristic traits which are com- 
bined together in the master of the school of chi- 
canery, the only one wliich we cannot with any 
certainty ascribe to, or derive from any one definite 
individual, or any one class of men, is the filching 
away of a cloak from the palasstra, which is extolled 
by one of his scholars, as his finest master-stroke {v. 
177 sq-)' -Aji attempt, indeed, has been recently made, 
by a singular explanation of this really difficult pas- 
sage, to convert the actual stealing of the cloak into the 
mere exhibition or demonstration of such an act; and 
thus to remove from Aristophanes the odium of hav- 
ing accused Sokrates of an act of villainy. Reisig, in 
his preface to this play, supposes Sokrates merely to 
have exhibited on a tabic screwed with ashes, and 
with the roasting spit lient into a circular form, how 
some one else had stolen a cloak from the palaestra, 
the expression used by the poet being doiiianov, with 
the article, i. e. Ihe cloak which was the object of the 
proposition; and by this explanation it is conceived 
that the difficulty is removed, of either imagining the 

* Xenoph. Mem. 1. G, 12, icai ri'iv oo^ihv iiaairuc rois piv 
ApyvpioD Tf^ ^avXoftevi^i TTokavvrag trofiarAg AroKoXovaLf. Ariatot. 
de 3oph. Elench. c. 1, G, Isri yip q ao^iVTisrl faivo^vi) ao^ia, aiia 

avaijc. Compare Plat. Sophist, 0pp. P. 11, wol. ii. p, 140, «q. 158, 
sq. 24i. 

" Plato Alfib. I. C.31, exir. 
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scene to be laid entirely in the paltestrii, which, how- 
ever, could only have taken place in the school, or 
of admitting a sudden jump of the professor from 
the school into the palsestra, inconsistent as this 
would necessarily be with the brevity of the narrative. 
But setting aside the difGculty and circumstantiality 
of such demonstration (mathematicie ejus demon- 
strationis, as it is called), of which we can form to 
ourselves no just notion; and> moreover, consider- 
ing that even with this explanation, insigni6cant 
as it is, the character of Sokrates does not come 
out a jot more pure, by the mere description and 
demonstration of such a learned act of thievery to 
his scholars, than if he had actually put it in prac- 
tice himself; still if Aristophanes had intended that 
v^ciXfTo (v. 179) should have been taken for in-oi'ijerfu, 
iypa^iv, airfSci^sv vipaLpi'laSai, on which the whole 
explanation hinges (in the same manner as Horace 
(Serra. II. 5, 41), jokingly ascribes to the bombastic 
Furius himself the " hibemas cana nive conspuet 
Alpes," which Furius had applied to Jupiter), he 
ought to have given to the whole narrative such a form, 
that the hearer must necessarily have taken the word 
ii^itXtTo in the same sense, in which the poet meant 
it; and not have been led, as he is at present, to apply 
it, according to its most natural and obvious meaning, 
to the fact itself. Amongst the passages adduced in 
support of this explanation, that from " The Frogs," 
V. 91 1, eno Tiv iicadiaiv ijKaXvtpac, is the most appo- 
site, and can be taken in no Other sense than as 
iiralritTev 'iva Ttva KaOiia$at iyittKa\vij.itivovr Thus, in 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, VI. 115, we have, Te quoque 
mutatum torvo, Neptune, juvenco Virgine in jEoha 
posuit — where postiit is clearly put for insidenteni 
fecit. As to the passage in v. 168 of " The Plutus," 
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oS' aXoiig yt fioiyog Sia at iron ■KaparlWtTai, some 
more decided and apposite examples might have been 
produced ; there being many instances in hoth lan- 
guages in which the punishment of crime is attri- 
buted to the laws themselves, which, in fact, only 
prescribe the punishment ; whereas, in order to un- 
derstand -irapaTiXkirat in the above quotation, it is 
not at all necessary to explain it by v6iim irapariKXtaQat 
KiKivovuiv or iromvaiv. The third passage too, from 
T. 5H7 of " The Lysistrata" is misunderstood, as 
pnj3SfJ^£iv and ToXvirtv^iv are applied to the actual 
unravelling of the political intrigues, which the women 
had undertaken, and not merely to their chattering 
about it. This explanation then would imply that 
Sokrates, simply to divert his disciples from their 
hunger, had exhibited to them an instructive work 
of art (piece of machinery) ; and that jrpic rak^iTa 
(v. 17(>) should be rendered against hunger; whereas it 
can in truth only signify ad procuranda cibaria, in 
which sense we have also Trpoe roXf iro in v. 648; 
and with this we may compare the fragment of the 
Tfl/aoc in Diogenes Laertius, IV. 18, where many 
provocatives are enumerated, Trpoe Kpla^ litya, i. e, 
ad excitandum illud Kptac /ilya, on the double sense 
of which word, Kpia^, the commentators on v. 428 of 
" The Knights" may be consulted. Now, though 
the anecdote related in v. 177 sq. of "The Clouds," 
may by some be considered merely as preliminary 
to a geometrical demonstration, it may also be taken 
for the visible preliminary to a meal. If Sokrates 
had been merely drawing geometrical figures in the 
sand, as he is represented to be doing in the Menon 
of Plato, or as Archimedes used to do, and if Aristo- 
phanes had meant to imply sand or dust, he might, 
as far as tlit metre uf the verse was concerned, have 
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user! the word ko'vik just as well as rt^pav. Nor 
could he have wanted for this purpose a bent roasting 
spit ; as circles and rules (savovfc), which must he 
understood as implied by the word yciiJiiirpla in line 
202, were, of course, at hand in the school,'^ It must 
therefore have had a reference to the providing of a 
meal. Tliis the teacher treats as a problem to be 
solved on mathematical principles ; his first step is 
to take up some ashes — not sand or dust, and strew 
them, not upon the earth, but upon the hearth ; he 
then takes a roasting spit, but instead of sticking 
thrushes, or other eatables upon it, as DikaiopoHs 
does in " The Acharnians" (v. 100?), he bends it 
into a circular form, and brings out an unexpected 
solution of his problem, not by producing a roasted 
joint, but a cloak wliich might be bartered for one, 
catching hold of it by the spit, and filching it out of 
the paiiestra. We have thus a double contrivance 
for getting a dinner, and for a display of mathematical 
knowledge j and as the result has no immediate con- 
nection with either, and is at the same time totally 
unexpected, we have an instance of that comic turn, 
which so frequently occurs in Aristophanes, and 
which is designated by the term vap virovoiav,^ 
coupled as it is here, likewise, with another, called 
irapa irpoaBoKiav."* The article in Oot/iariov denotes 
certainly the cloak which was aimed at. We learn, 
also, from the lines 49? sq. 856 aed 1498, that the 
school made a. profit by cloaks, and Strepsiades him- 
self is afterwards obliged to leave behind his own, a 



" Compare Av. 993 sq. Valckenaer »d Eurip. Hippolyt. 468. 
" See with othera the Schaliaata on this passage, on Av. 3S, 
Vesp. 723. Acharn. lOGO, S;c. 
" See the Scholiasts on iVcbua. 733; thect 



circumstance which gives additional force to this 
anecdote. The words too, Ik riie iraXatarpai;, from 
the use of the article point to one particular palasstra, 
which we may suppose to have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school ; and one of the Bchoha very 
properly considers it an allusion to Sokrates' habit of 
frequenting the gymnasia ; where, too, a cloak might 
easily be got from amongst those deposited in the 
airaSvTiipiov. The narrative is characteristically told 
with epigrammatic brevity, in which the jump from 
the school into the palsestra and back again, is re- 
presented as instantaneous, to express the teacher's 
dexterity in these things ; and in order fully to undei^ 
stand it, we must fancy to ourselves the emphasis, 
with which the disciple first lays down the preliminary 
arrangements, and then the energy with which he 
exclaims, sk tJjc traXataTpac; &c. For it was no small 
enterprise which the schoolmaster had undertaken, 
as by one of Solon's laws it was made a capital 
crime to steal from a gymnasion, or from any other 
place under public protection, a cloak, an oil cruet, 
or any thing whatever of the smallest value.'* It 
might be said that this only adds to the harshness 
of the insinuation against Sokrates. But it is not 
worse than that of aaljisia, and so many other insi- 
nuations of peijury, of peculation, of making away 
with public monies, &c. which we find in Aristophanes, 
and in the fragments of other comic writers, but which 
were unattended with any farther serious conse- 
quences ; for the invectives of comedy, although they 

" Demosth. in Timocr. p. TfiB. KaJ (i ri£ y' in Au«iou fl IK 'Axafii- 
jiias ft it Km-offopyowc 'l^Tiov Si Xijjcufltpv ^ fiAAo n faeXoTarov — 
u^cXoiTO — Bivarotr ivaiio9iriiafv ilvat ri^v Cttfttof, Aristat. Probl. 
Sect, 29, 14. 'Eiv |icv tic Ik ^Xaviiov tXi^j i) U iraXaiiFrpac — 
Bhvoth- Zifioviai, Cornp. Petit. Leg. Att. p. fi36 6(]. 
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may have frequently givtn a direction to public opi- 
nion, were never adopted as accusations, or even as 
denunciations of the individual. We must not, how- 
ever, allow ourselves, without further consideration, 
to view this anecdote as a mere poetical fiction of Aris- 
tophanes ; as this supposition would be contradicted 
by the circumstance, that according to the schohast, 
£upolis alao had charged Sokrates with larceny. The 
only imaginable ground for this conformity of the two 
comic writers must be sought for, not as Wolf hu- 
morously conjectures, in a fi-ailty of youth, which 
Sokrates afterwards got the better of, but in some 
anecdote of the kind, originating in a circumstance 
unknown to us, as has often indeed occurred to 
philosophers absorbed in their meditations, that 
Sokrates may, in one of his absent moments, have 
pocketed something which did not belong to him, or 
exchanged it for his own ; this would have been 
seized upon by the comic writers, who were ever on 
the watch to catch him out ; here and there a false 
turn would be given to it, and Aristophanes would 
put it in connection with Sokrates' visits to the gym- 
nasia. According to the lines ^rriac\6pov irpog r^v 
kipav oivo\6iiv t(cXei/)si','^ Eupolis had represented 
him as having stolen a wine pitcher, whilst a song of 
Stesichoros was being sung at a feast, an opportunity 
1 which admitted of such an occurrence. Per- 
i more perfect collection of the scholia than we 
possess at present, might contain some more satis- 
factory explanation on this subject ; but I think it 
worth noticing, that Aristophanes has given to 
Chmreplion, who in the other dramas, as well as in 
" The Clouds," is brought forward as the confidant 



* Eiipolia BRya, Oli/n^nijv li 
i, of course, expected. 



ii^iv {irapa jrpooloKiap) . MiXc 





of Sokrates, the appellation oficA^imjc.*' Could but 
the life of Sokrates have furnished even the slightest 

ground, what a lucky hit for the comic poet, to join 
together also in the practice of this virtue, the master 
and the pupil ! 

But it may still be asked, what could have induced 
Aristophanes to clothe the story in the garb of a 
geometrical demonstration ? This leads us to the pe- 
culiar views entertained by Sokrates of geometrical 
studies, which he himself well understood, and which 
he had learnt from Theodoros of Samos," whom 
Plato introduces in the Theaitetos as a mathema- 
tician," but which he did not wish to be pursued 
further than was required for practical purposes.** 
Now the practical use to which the schoolmaster 
had, according to the scholar's account, with such 
surprising agility, turned the roasting spit, as soon 
as he had bent it into the shape of a geometrical 
instrument, would naturally give to Strep siades 
the fullest conviction of the value of tlie studies 
pursued in the school of sophistry; and it makes 
such a strong impression upon him, that he exclaims 
with astonishment, " This is, indeed, a cut above 
Thales!" and forthwith he begs that the door may 

" Schol. PIftton. &d Apolog. p. 331, ed. BeUcer. 

^ 0pp. P. It. vol. i. p. ISI, Bq. 

» Ernesti on Xen. Mem. IV. 2, 10. 

*" Xen. Mem. IV. 7, 2. Airica ynii/ifTpuiy I'ixP' p'v "UTOU l^rf 
Slip ixai'9dvuv, i'uic iKiiv6g tic yitolro, (f wort itisiu, yifv pirpip 
6pQwG ^ T^apaKa^'iv ^ irapa&ovvatr^ ^iavtifiatjrifpyovaTtof'liXaaQai. 
These two last words, which have perpleied Ernesti in his Index, u 
well as Schneider in his Observations, can only mean the projectiog 
and executing plans of buildings end similar works ] aa in Hcrodot. 
n. 101. tovTov biannUiaaeai livjuiiauva a.ni TOVTOV niv Toaavra 
iwotilaaSai, as well as ipyiav airobiiiz, which occurs in the Biunc 
plKe, and in II. 148, have the same meaning. 
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fibe opened, and that he may see the mighty master. 
As soon as he gets a glimpse of the interior of this 
celebrated academy, and of its astronomical and geo- 
metrical apparatus, he instantly bethinks him how 
■to turn them to account ; and whilst, according to the 
ilanation of the disciple, their purpose is to mea- 
tlie whole earth, he finds them eminently useful 

the repartition of foreign allotments. ThuS'Whilst 
characteristic accompaniments of the school 

re not merely of use to geometry as a lucrative 
trade,^' for both astronomy and geometry belonged 
to the course of studies taught by the greater part of 
the sophists, they had still their bond of connection 
with a specific peculiarity in the real Sokrates. 

From the foregoing observations we may consider 
this exhibition of the head and director of the subtlety 
school in " The Clouds," as a caricature, in which 
many of the leading traits borrowed from the Sokrates 
of history, are worked up in a directly opposite sense, 
or are confounded with others diametrically opposed 

them; and thus the comic conception becomes 

le direct contrast of that picture, which Plato gives 
us of the same philosopher, and in which the prin- 
ciple which pecuharly belonged to him, was ideahzed. 

But in the composition of this his doctor of subtle- 
ties and refinements, a personage doubtless intended 
to catch the attention of the great mass of the poet's 
contemporaries, who judge not from truth and fact, 
but who confound together, according to outward 
appearances, what is like with what is unlike, what 
was it, which could have induced him to represent 
tills character under the name and form of Sokrates ? 

" Wolf on T. 639 of his tranalalion. 
™ Plata. Protagor. c. a6, ed. Heindort. 
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Could there have been any thing like subornation 
by Anytos and Meletos, in order to pave the way for 
a criminal prosecution of this individual ? The date 
of the accusation compared with that of the exhi- 
bition of " The Clouds," has long put this out of the 
question ; although it cannot be denied that the main 
points of that accusation are contained in the play, 
and that the impression first made by " The Clouds," 
extended, as is evident from " The Apology" of 
PUto, quite down to the period of the proceedings 
against Sokrates.''^ 

Or was he excited against him, as some have ima- 
gined, by personal hatred, somewhat in the same 
manner as he was against Kleon, when he gave a 
representation of him in " The Knights ?" But there 
was a good reason for his animosity against Kleon." 
In the absence of all grounds of personal hatred be- 
tween the comic poets, or Aristophanes in particular, 
and Sokrates, it has been accounted for by the sup- 
position, that the philosopher used frequently to assist 
at the tragedies of Euripides, but was only once 
present at the exhibition of a comedy, and that he 
turned it into ridicule. This, however, is pure fic- 
tion, and rests upon no historical evidence. The 
fact was, the comic writers wanted no such ground 
for selecting Sokrates, so peculiarly prominent as he 
was, for the object of their satire. 

In this respect it may well be supposed, that Aris- 
tophanes was only excited against Sokrates by the 
common hatred, which the comic writers entertained 
ag^nst philosophers in general. Indeed, the Scholia 
on V. 98 of " The Clouds," whilst they pass a correct 
judgment on the presumed personal or pohtical ha- 



"^ Pint. Apolog. 



" Acharn. 377 sq. 



tred of the poet against the philosopher, obseire that 
the ridicule cast upon Sokrates does in no one in- 
stance exclusively apply to the philosophers, but 
mainly to the orators. Besides, philosophy was not 
yet domiciliated in Athens ; her first arri^'aI there 
was contemporaneous with the derelopement of co- 
medy; and the philosophers exhibited many pecu- 
liarities and estravagancies, quite foreign to the usual 
tone and mode of existence at Athens. The charac- 
teristic alliance between the old national comedy 
and the old habits of the people, and their natural 
dishke of every thing extravagant or eccentric, form 
therefore a much more valid motive than any party 
hatred of the philosophers ; and this motive comes 
out with peculiar enei^y and effect, in Aristophanes 
and in all his sentiments. 

Nor can we say that the poet casts this ridicule 
upon Sokrates from pure mischief^ or from an over- 
flow of raillery and humour; Wieland, indeed, has 
attempted^ to explain it in that sense, and his view 
of the matter has been of late years very generally 
adopted. Without denying the share which the 
spirit of satire may have had in this eomic picture, 
we may nevertheless imagine another spring, which 
first put it in motion. 

Aristophanes, for example, throws a ridicule on 
several other individuals by similar exhibitions, in 
regard to whom all these motives either existed not at 
all, or only partially; but, on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance witli him, we easily discover how they 
were based on his own system of viewing pubhc 

r"air8, and upon the pohtical opinions which he 
tertained. What for example could he have had 
« In the Attisches museum, v 
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to say against Melon, whom he introduces in " The 
Birds," prating as tinmathematically, as Sokrates 
talks nonsensically in " The Clouds," and whom he 
finally dismisses with indignity ? Wieland,* ex- 
plains this by personal ill-wiU, as he refers also to 
Meton the allusion in "The Clouds" (v. 615) to 
the mistake, which had crept into the calendar ;" 
although it be very uncertain, even according to 
Ideler,''^ whether in the year 424 — 3 B. C, in which 
"The Clouds" was exhibited, i.e. in the first year of 
the 89th Olympiad, the cycle of Meton was already 
introduced, or not; it is indeed more probable that 
the errors of the earlier astronomical calculations of 
Kleostratos were then at their highest point, and to 
this therefore, as Voss observes,** the allusion above 
mentioned may be more properly referred. In 
" The Birds," too, Voss justly remarks, that Meton 
himself is not turned into ridicule. But what the 
poet assails, is the arbitrary and despotic oppression, 
which was put in practice by the surveyors in new 
colonies, and in the admeasurements of the lands 
which were to be parcelled out, and which were imi- 
tated by others of that stamp, who were instantly on 
the spot to assist at the foundation of the birds' city 
in the clouds. Now Meton appears as the repre- 
sentative of the land surveyors : and as be was the 
most illnstrious geometrician of his time, the dramatic 
character is more truly painted to the life, by being 
thus individualized, than could have been effected by -^ 
giving to it a generic denomination. Lamachos too, 
of whom Aristophanes has on other occasions made 

" On " The Birds," 992. 

f The eighth illustnition annexed to the translation. 
" Handbuth der Chranologie, P. 1. p. 322 m. 
" On V. 600 of his transktion. 
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'fconouralde mention,'" is m '' The Achar 
formably to the object of that piece, painted in a 
truly ridiculous and deplorable light, because the 
selfishness and'vanity of the mihtary commanders, 
whose representative or substitute is here the mask 
of Lamachos, were, in the view of the poet, opposed 
to the peace, which he considered profitable to the 
state, Agathon whom also in other places he praises," 
is in " The Thesmophoriazousai," held up to ridicule 
for his effeminate habits, and for the mawkish cha- 
racter of his poetry. This poetry, as well as the soft 
and rhetorical style of Euripides, announcing the 
decline of the art, and which is ridiculed in " The 
Achamians," in " The Thesmophoriazousai," and in 
" The Frogs," and wherever else the poet could con- 
veniently do so, was held by Aristophanes to be 
destructive of a manly and pubHc disciphne, and as 
likely to undermine the vigour of the nation. Even 
in Kleon he does not attack merely the individual 
enemy, but the perversity of the demagogues, which 
ever since the death of Perikles, was becoming more 
and more injurious to the commonwealth. And as 
his oliject is to represent that which is at any time 
assailed by him, strictly and rigorously, in the whole 
force of its absurdity and ridicule, he endeavours to 
attain his end, in the true spirit of comedy, by work- 
ing out to their utmost limits certain fundamental 
traits, corresponding to the originals of his characters, 
but which if subjected to a direct comparison with 
those characters, and stripped of such artiiicial con- 
nection, might appear not even to belong to them. 
Thus then it is not so much persons, as principles, 
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which Aristophanes attacks in " The Clouds," and 
in the principal characters of the play, particularly 
in that of Sokrates. In announcing these princi- 
ples, it will not be necessary to develope the whole 
political system of the poet, but merely to note dis- 
tinctly the points, in which the play of " The Clouds" 
bears upon it. 

It has already been shown, by the sketch of the 
principal features of the story of the drama, that it is 
intimately connected with the wrangling and Utigious 
character of the Athenians, fostered as this was by 
tlie relations between debtor and creditor at Athens. 
Many single attacks upon that state of things are 
also to be found in " The Clouds," and in other 
plays of our poet. According to hne 1 1 27, the Athe- 
nians are a people of fighting cocks, and only differ 
from them, as these last pass no psephisms or de- 
crees. In line 11 70 sq. where the various commen- 
tators may be compared, Strcpsiades congratulates 
himself on receiving his son from the school of sub- 
tlety, exactly fitted to his own mind, and thoroughly 
instructed, after the fashion of his country, in the 
science of wrangling, and contradiction, and unblush- 
ing chicanery. In " The Birds," in which at line 
40, the Athenians are compared to cicadse {tIt- 
Tiyfo), which chirp upon the trees only two months 
in the year, whilst the former pass their whole hvea 
in pleading in the courts of law,'^ Euelpides (v. II G) 
says he is come with Peisthetairos to Epops, be- 

n Conijiare Xen. de Rep. Atb. 3, 2, 6, and 7, and Schneider's 
notes. In the last of these paaasgea he hafl a happy emendation, 
avvSiKaiTiu for avvSiKaaai, HullmiLnn had already adopted this rend- 
ing in progr. De Atheniensium ivvupoaiaic tiri JiKaif icai Apx"'!: 
(Hegiom. 1814) p. 7. 



I he liail been a man as they were, had coii- 
] debts as they had, and, as Strepsiades says 
3 in " The Clouds," he did not hke paying them, 
y other similar allusions might also be adduced.'^ 
)w this fondness for litigation, which was a real 
itional fatuity in Athens, oifered on the one hand 
■ the demagogues, who were heartily hated by 
istophanes, a welcome instrument for forwarding 
r own views. The system introduced by Peri- 
s for carrying on the Peloponntsian war, which 
merely censured by our poet, had crowded the 
jople together within the city; and the leading 
agogueS kept them occupied with the business 
le tribunals ; they fed, too, a host of judges, who 
i annually chosen out of the mass, and a crowd 
f informers and orators : this pay of the Dicasts, as 
' it was called, which had been first established by 
Perikles, and which was afterwards raised by Kleon 
to three oboli for each sitting, was increased by 
shares in deposit and forfeit monies, confiscations, 
and various other sources of emolument ; and by 
these arts, whilst tlie public lost all remembrance of 
the quiet enjoyments of peace, the leaders were 
at liberty to pursue their own selfish ends by in- 
trigues, whether for continuing the war, or nego- 
dating for a truce. The active hostility of Aristo- 
phanes to this vicious propensity to law and lawsuits, 
breaks out on many other occasions,''* hut is nowhere 
30 completely developed as in " The Wasps," the 
whole story of which piece springs out of it. 
This same fatuity was no less efficient in furnishing 
. materials and food for the sophistry, which had lately 

* Comp. besides other paasages Nub. 209, Mid Ecrlea, C57, 

* Equitt. 51, 355 st\. 7M8 sq. 305, I35S sq. &c. 



found its way into Athens, and for the eloquence 
which, being based upon that sophistry, is to supply 
Strepsiades with the means of extricating himself 
from the debts in which he is involved, Aristophanes 
ascribes this sophistical oratory to the Koryphaios 
of its school, Gorgias, who is expressly put in con- 
nection with the passion for litigation in " The 
Wasps" (v. 421), and still more pointedly in "The 
Birds" (v. 1694 sq.), where he is designated, as one 
of the race of iyyXwTTojatrroptQ, who sow and reap 
with their tongues, who gather grapes and figs with 
their tongues, that is, as a sycophantic and brawhng 
advocate. 

The older men wlio had risen to eminence in a 
time, when the prowess of the hand was more valued 
than the cunning of the tongue, were quite unfit to 
cope with this kind of oratory. The chores, there- 
fore, of Elders in " The Acharnians" (v. 677-691), 
piteously complain of being persecuted and dragged 
before the tribunals, by the young flippant spokes- 
men of the day ; but on the other hand, the younger 
part of the population being, for the same reason, the 
more susceptible of these impressions, and dazzled 
by the credit and influence, which this readiness of 
speech gave them in transacting political and judi- 
cial affairs, crowded into the new schools. Here 
too, fathers urged on by their ruling passions, and by 
a sense of their own deficiencies, often brought their 
own sons, as Strepsiades brings his son Pheidippidea 
to the subtlety school in " The Clouds" (v. 35) ; and 
Chremylos in " The Plutus" would have done the 
same, had not the oracle advised him otherwise. 
The art which was here to be learned, required less 
application from the effeminate youths than military 
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L exercises ; and it gave easier and krger gains than 
[ war ;'" it was, therefore, more popular with the rising 
I .generation, who (as the old men complain in " The 

isps" V. 1114 sq. and 665 sq.), when they had < 
E learned its lessons, knew how to get rich by law- i 
[ suits, without having handled an oar or a lance. 

The occupation provided by such schools imma- • 
diately withdrew the scholars frona those exercises 
which tended to harden the body ; and having, as 
Aristophanes says (v, 1045), emptied the paliestra, 
and filled the Thermal, they habituated the young 
men to a relaxed mode of life, introducing such effe- 
minate and unmanly habits, that the poet was well 
entitled to represent loquaciousness and debauchery, 
inseparable companions,''' Self-conceit?', a spirit 
of contradiction, disrespect to age, to their parents 
and to the magistrates,'^ and every characteristic of 
ill-breeding and corruption in the youth, all this 
was, in the opinion of Aristophanes, closely allied 
to" the sophistical and rhetorical tendency of the 
education substituted for that earher instruction, 
which had strengthened at the same time the powers 
of the mind and body, and which had inured the 
youth of Athens to sobriety, modesty, and obedience ; 
and he perceives in it a principle dangerous and me- 
nacing to all pubUc affairs. In this relaxation and 

^ Nub. 921, and observations of Brunck, WielBOd, and Voas. 

" Thus in Acharti. 716. The young man in the court of jusUCE ia 
tttended by aa fi'ipujrpwuroc and a XoXos. Equitt, 876 aq. ; Nub. 
10B9 sq. 1 Veap. fig7 ; Eeelea. 1 12 sq. &c. 

n Pac. 44. 

" Nub. 993, 998, 1322 aq. ; Vesp. 1037 flq. ; Av. 1352 sq. ; Ban. 
107Z. 

" Nub. paaaim. and eajiecially 961 sq. 0K6 sq. compared with 
Ran. 1013 aq. and 1087 ; Nub. 10.^3 sq. comp. with Ran. 1069 sq, ; 
Vesp. 1066 aq.; Av. 1148 aq. 
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effeminacy of the youth^ Aristophanes justly saM^ the 
germ of the corruption of the poUtical and national 
character, which never had been of a very serious 
cast, and the dechne of that valour of bygone days, 
to which Athens had been indebted for her power 
and her victories f^ nor could he fail to see thd source 
of the greatest mischief in a display of oratory, which 
looked not for truth or right, and which valuing only 
those subjective views, which were directed to imme- 
diate profit, and wavering with each shifting of the 
passions, substituted fine words and volubility of 
tongue for plain and simple statements :^* this, too, 
in a state, in which public speaking was the one and 
sole organ of all the concerns of the people, in the 
assembly and in the tribunals. A disposition of the 
youth, insensible to objective certainty, and therefore 
indifferent to truth and falsehood, arrogant as it was 
ignorant, presumptuously raising itself sbove all au- 
thority (such as Pheidippides brings with him from 
the school of the new wisdom,^^ and which he espe- 
cially announces in v. 1399 sq. and 1419 sq.), could 
not fail to bring into peril the constitution and the 
laws, particularly of a state depending on the absolute 
power of such a volatile and susceptible populace, 
as Aristophanes shows, in the passages of " The 
Clouds" already cited, and amongst many others, 
in V. 423, 430 sq. 912, 917 sq. 926 sq. 1018 sq. and 
1399. Hence it is that one or the most important 
resolutions, which the poet makes the Demos in 
" The Knights,'' 1374 sq. enact after the reno- 
vation of his youth, is to put a real check to this 

^ Vesp. 1091 sq. ; Nub. 959, 985 sq. comp. Ran. 1013 sq. 

81 Plato Phaedr. c. 113, ib. Heindorf. 

"^ Comp. Plato Sophist, c. 38 with Nub. 1040 sq. 



•ystem of education, and to its application, directing 
it on the contrary to those bodily exercises which 
prepared them for a state of war. 

In this view Aristophanes looks upon the neir J 
system of education, as it proceeded from the school j 
of sophistical eloquence, rigorously and strictly iu " 
-ihe consequences which it might have, for the cha- I 
zacter of the young men, as they grew up into man-; i 
Itood, and througii their means, for pubUc and private 1 
^cipline, and for the state itself. 

Now Aristophanes had already in the AoiTnAeic,- 
or Revellers, the earhest of his piays, four years be- 
fore the exibitiun of *' The Clouds," introduced, as 
lie tells us,^ a comparison between the fruits of the 
old and the new fashioned system of education, in 
the characters of two son3,the one a well-bred and pru- 
dent youth, the other a foolish debauchee ; in which 
eontrast we may, in a manner, trace the ground- 
Work of the \6yog SIkoio^, and the \6yog aSiKoc in 
*' The Clouds." The last he calls also KaTairvywv, , 
«nd the first, avi^p^v ; and taking this in combination 
with the remarkable fragments from scenes of that 
play preserved by Galen,"* in which both sons must 
ifcave been on the stage together with the father, and 
iwhich Seidler has ably illustrated,"' it is clear, that 
'in the fop, whom Galen calls acoAaoroe {the epithet 
which is also given to Pheidippidea, by the choroa 
:iii " The Clouds," v. 1348), the study of rhetoric is 
coupled with debauchery and contempt of old age, 
quite in the sense so prevalent in the mind of 
Aristophanes. The father, for example, first exa- 



" Nub. sag, and the Scholia upon i 
" Brem disputatio de Ai 
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mines him, and reads to him some ^Xdm-m, moral 
sentences, out of Homer, which his son seenis unable 
to explain. The brother, who has been brought up 
in the old fashion, evinces a better acquaintaince 
with them. Then, in order to show that tlie latter 
is, on the other hand, inexperienced in legal matters, 
he of the new school questions him on some difficult 
points of the laws of Solon.*" Further on, a discus- 
sion takes place between the father and the son, in 
which the former quietly replies to the abusive and 
passionate language of the youth, by a scoffing ridi- 
cule of single expressions he makes uses of, accom- 
panied with remarks on the kind of persons whom 
he has chosen to associate with.'' In this manner 

" Seidler has BuecesafuUy rcBtored the line belonging to this paa- 
aage. 'O filv evv nog, Ipbc if uBtdj; iIBeX^di:, ^pafrdru rl inXouffii' 
Hinivi. The following question ri wot' tnri to li rois'iv is evidently 
corrupt, and I would read, ri itot iori TTouioflni, so aa to make it the 
close of the following anapaEst. We may take troiiioSai simply from 
!i);i07roit(oie, and iioiroftioic, or the admission to Athenian burghership, 
and adoption in the terms and laws of Solon, and which were appli- 
cable to legal proceedings on the right of citizeoahip, on conjugal and 
paternal relatiooa, on inheritances. &c. Amongst other authorities ma; 
bt quoted the undoubted law of Solon in Demosth. adv. Steph. p. 
1 133. oooi ^ij t mirof^jiTo. Compare Petit, leg. Att. I. tit. 3 and 4, 
and VI, tit. 6, and many of the passages there quoted. The proposed 
change is somewbat violent ; but these fragments are in a very muti- 
lated state. 

" This fragment is also quoted by Etmsley on 719 of "The 
Achamians," and in the first line of it be reads nXX" tJ aopeXXi) 
instead of iiXis, aopiWii, as proposed by Brunei^, and retained by 
Person and Seidler. I doubt, however, although old men were nick- 
named Bopic and Ti/ijios (see Berglet on the Lysistrata. 372, a passage 
quoted also by Seidler) , whether the words fiipov and roivfai even 
in conjunction with either aopbg or riiilJos could have the suae 
application, and whether, therefore, we might read as a vocative with 
Seidler and Elmsley the line in question. "AXig, oopiXXtj rai fiipov 
ical Taiviai. But old people are frequently designated in raillery by 
youths, aa things of this description, or others used in funerals; or 
such things are recommended to them. Plut. 277. Vesp. 1365, 1.ysistr- 



the old gentleman brings together several indmduals, 
who may have influenced the education of the young 
men of Athens, or in whom this education may have 
been reflected, as in a mirror. The first of these is 
Lysistratos, whom Aristophanes characterises in 
" The Acharnians" (v, 855 sq.) and in " The Wasps," 
(t. 788), as a man thoroughly drenched in villainy, 
practising every species of wickedness, and the 
disgrace of his demos ; then come the rhetoricians ; 
after them Alkibiades the pattern of the young 
nobility of his time ; and finally the attornies of the 
courts, who are named along vrith Thrasymachns.^^ 
In the fragment of this piece preserved by Atlienaios, 
XV. C. 14, p. 694, 6. : "Aaov gf) not <jkoXi6v n XajHii/^ 

599 sq. The tuiTinrvyuv, so learned in the law, might, in the dispute 
with his father, have let something fEiIl from him about b ypaipH 
irapayaiaz, ex Pheidippidea in " The Clouda," y. 845, by which, if he 
gained his suit, the fathernouldlose all Cdutrolover his own property; 
and if he then asked, what would be left to him — the answer was clears 
"Enough, a narrow bier — a mummy and a shroud." This also eiplains 
the word i'Xii;, the diSiculty of which expression, if the others are 
taken as words of acorn and insult, had suggested to Elmaley the 
change which he proposed. 
*" I am inclined to think that in the father's lost speech — 



The old man calls bis son a doughty adversary, Si ^paavjtaxi, in allu- 
sion to the well known sophist of that name, and he thus places him 
on a par with that personage. 

" Sub. \ipav, or nvppiviiv, as in Nub. 1364, and in the fragment 
from the aiKapyoi in the Scholiast on Vesp. 1239, for both these 
bMtruments were taken by the guests when they aang in turn at table. 
3ee Ilgen's disquis. de scoliorum poesi, p. cxlviii. sq. cUi. sq. The no- 
tion which Brunck (addend, ad Aristoph. fragm. p. 168] has borrowed 
from Burmann, that wherever irpAc livppivqv occurs in this construc- 
)t understand Myrrhina, the courtezan, sitting with them 
at table, may be admitted as an allusion in particular passages, but 
certainly could not have been intended by Ariatophanes in this passage 
of " The Clouds." In the iairnXEic, indeed, Xa^iiv may be 
plained without either kiipav or pv^ptviiv. 
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'A^Kdiov K AvuK/jtouroC) ■' come, take and sing me 
ascolion of Alkaios, or of Anakreon," the challenge 
to sing an old scolion at table, and accompany it 
with the lyre, is identically the same as that, which, 
according to Strepsiades' narrative in " The Clouds," 
V. 1353 sq. began the quarrel with Pheidippides, and 
it was probably addressed to the ill-educated son. 
Another fragment in Athenaios, IV. c. 25, p. 184, e: — 

'OirriG aiiXoiy koI Xiipat^ vvv KaTariTfiifinai ^lu/iivoc, 
Eird fii aKairruv KfXEUEtc ; 



I, who have spent my life 'mid pipes and flutes,— 
Thou bidst me now go dig ? 

seems to be the answer of the good-for-nothing 
fellow, who has been brought up in the doctrine of 
the Ao'yoe aSiKog, in "The Clouds" (v. 1072), "that 
happiness consists in sensual indulgence;" and he 
therefore makes the same reply to the advice given to 
him, to change his mode of bfe and to be industrious, 
which the young sycophant in " The Birds," who 
had been a disciple in the same school, gives in v. 
1432, to Peisthetairos. 

Ti yap iraBfu ; aKawrtiv yap uuk iirierrafiat, 

" What shall I do ? I know not how to dig." It is 
plain that this noTairvyiDv, eloquent as he is, and 
learned in the law, has also studied the noble art of 
sycophancy, from the fragment preserved hi Suidas, 

'Entioi', yroui' \pi'iixaT', ijjrttXciu, ttoXiv 
'EfTUKo^aiTOvr. 
'■ I liiillied, called for moni'y — threatened, 
and again 
Betook me to my sycophantic tricks.* 



»0n the otlier hand, the expression, c\f,vxpo\iiVTf>li- 
l*a/iEi' of Julius Pollux, VII. 16S, compared with 
!». 961 and 1014 of " The Clouds," suits with the 
character of the olden times, and probably belongs 
to the old father, or to the aui^puiv^ who followed in 
his steps. In short, Aristophanes seems to have 
painted in the Aon-oAtJCj a youth of the new 
system of education, who lived and existed in a 
thorough contempt of the old discipline, and only 
aspired to a proficiency in sophistical oratory ; and 
this he contrasts with earlier and better times, and 
with the system of education, which was founded 
upon the spirit of those times. 

Now it is evident that tlie poet had in view some 
kind of relationship between this play of the ^airaXttc, 
and " The Clouds," not only from a comparison of 
this last mentioned piece with the fragments which I 
have quoted, but particularly from the circumstance, 
that in the parabasis introduced into the second edi* 
tion of " The Clouds," in which the poet complains of 
the unfavourable reception which the first had metwith 
from the judges (v. 528 sq.),he makes espedal mention 
of the success which the uuJ^p&jw and the KaraTrvyuiv 
had obtained in the Aan-aXtTe, as if this drama too, 
connected as it was with the other, was entitled to 
have expected the same applause. We are then fully 
warranted in considering the play of " The Clouds" 
in a three-fold relation, i. e. to the AairaXeic, the 
"InrHe. and the S^ijctc. In the first of these three, 
the old and new system of education are contrasted 
with each other, by holding forth to the public liv- 
ing examples of each ; in " The Knights," the evil 
effects of the dady increasing crowd of orators and 
demagogues are prominently brought forward ; and 
in " The Wasps," the passion for lawsuits and adju- 
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dications, so profitable to those two claases, and 
ruinous to all others, forms the principal subject of 
the story. But whilst in these three plays the evils of 
bad education are put forward more or less directly, 
and with some pointed allusions too, as in v. 1037 sq. 
of " The Wasps," the final cause and root of the 
mischief are comparatively kept in the back ground. 
In " Tlie Clouds" however the poet introduces 
us to the original source, whence, according to his 
view, this new fangled and pernicious system of 
education took its rise, namely, tlie school of sophis- 
tical eloquence. He represents the Phrontisterion 
or subtlety shop, as its seat and centre of union, 
this being necessary in a dramatic point of view ; 
and he concentrates in the schoolmaster those essen- 
tial properties of the school, which are to explain his 
purpose, interwoven as they are with others, which 
belong to the real Sokrates, under whose name and 
mask he clothed the dramatic personage. This indi- 
vidual centralization was indispensably requisite for 
the conduct of the drama ; and this is the poet's only 
excuse for representing Sokrates within the walls of 
a school, as the philosopher himself was continually 
moving about in public, a contradiction, which has 
been considered as a convincing proof that the whole 
exhibition, as we have it, could not have been in- 
tended really for him,'" Aristophanes lays open to 
us, with the colouring, indeed, of a caricature, the 
whole interior sayings and doings of the school ; he 
draws a sketch of tlie methods and means of instruc- 
tion peculiar to it ; and he shews the extent to which 
the mischief has already gone, since the Xifyoc SIkiuoq 
is unable to defend himself; and as, irtvia, in 

'*' Rciaig. 1. c. p. xxvii. 
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S of " The Plutua," after her earnest eulogy of 
iscipljne of the good old times, is forced to quit 
the field, he too is reduced to the necessity of going 
over to the other side ; the poet shows us, Ukewise, 
what results we are to expect from the school, what 
immediate calamities threaten not merely the pa- 
rents themselves, who were blind enough to encou- 
rage such a system of education, but the common-weal 
also ; and finally, what the people ought to do, to 
annihilate the evil at its source. 

The Sokrates in " The Clouds" must not, there- t 
fore, be considered as an individual, or as the copy 1 
of an individual ; but as the principal personages in \ 
Aristophanes are for the most part symbolical, he, ' 
too, must be ^-iewed as symbolical, that is, as the 
representative of the school and of its principle. And 
as we see in him a good deal, wluch answers to the 
individual, whose name and mask he bears, an<L 
much too, which is heterogeneal to him, although by 
means of certain allusions, and the ingenuity of 
dramatic combination, these two are amalgamated 
together; so also in the characters of Strepsiades 
and Pheidippides, many traits which are perfectly 
apposite to the objects which they are intended to 
typify, are combined with many which are extrava- 
gantly caricatured, and the creatures of poetic fiction. 
Strepsiades for example, whose name is explained 
by his tendency to evU {v, 1455 comp, v. 88), and 
by the pleasure he takes in distorting right (v. 434), 
is the representative of the good old time, working 
out its own destruction by the abandonment of the 
laborious, frugal, peasant's life, by illustrious mar- 
riages, and female influence, by the extravagant 
life which his son leads in consequence of it, and 
^Mby tlie debts and lawsuits which this occasions^ 
^KJQ of which open the door to sophistical eloquence; 



or if you will, he is the representative of the elder 
portion of the Athenian people, in this dangerous 
crisis of their affairs. As in some other characters 
of the comedies of Aristophanes, which present the 
people under different aspects, for example, the 
Demos himself in " The Knights," and Philokleon in 
" The Wasps," there is always a groundwork of 
truth and honesty, but which is alloyed with false- 
hood, and led into error, and whose cure and res- 
toration to a healthy and vigorous state and a right 
view of things, form the end and aim of the dramas ; 
so likewise in " The Clonds," a sickly disposition 
of the people, the nature and bent of which are 
pourtrayed under the character of Strepsiades, in 
the most lively colours of caricature, is represented 
as the school, in which that personage seeks the 
means of obtaining the object of his desires, but is 
cured the moment that the full operation of those 
means is imexpectedly brought to hght. Pheidip- 
pides on the other hand is the picture of the new 
or modem times, in the young men of fashion just 
coming out into the world, whose struggle with the 
older generation is pointed out by words of derision 
and raillery, as for example, KpoviTrwoc, in v. IO7O 
of " The Clouds," and many other such expressions, 
which appear in our poet's pieces, and the fruits of 
which the Birds exhibit in the parricide (compare 
911 of" The Clouds") and in the sycophant. The 
fashionable and chevaleresque passion for horses and 
carriages in the young men of the time, which, to 
judge from the fragments of the Avayvpoc, must 
have formed tlie subject of that lost piece, and which 
is also alluded to in Equit. 556' sq. Av, 147i sq. was 
accompanied by XoXia (loquaciousness) and her whole 
train of KaTaiTiiyoTivT}, and vicious propensities ; and 
yet how much better would it be, as Aristophanes 



Kimplies, to leave the youth to these pursuits, and hon- 
lotirai^ly bear up against the lesser evil of the debta, 
Kybich had grown out of tlietn, than that from selfish 
Bnd dishonest motives encouragement should be given 
■to what was calculated to poison the youths in their 
Bbearts' core, and thereby to bring disorder into all do- 
Biiestic and pohtical relations ! In this sense, when 
BPfaeidippides expresses his delight and satisfaction 
■Urith what he had gained from the art of oratory, as 
Kt put him in a situation to prove that it was right . 
Kfv a son to correct his father, Strepsiades retorts 
Bteon him in these words : — 

K^Ride on and drive away, 'fore Jove ! I'd rather keep , 
W A coach and four, than be thus beat and mauled." 

F This, then, is the lesson, which Aristophanes would 
give to his contemporaries in Athens, by " The 
Clouds." If one of the two must have its way, let 
the young men indulge themselves in their horses 
and carriages, however it may distress you; hut 
check the influence of these schools, unless you wish 
to make a scourge for yourselves and for the state ; 
exterminate in yourselves that dishonest propensity 
which entangles you in lawsuits, and which, by means 
of those schools, will make your sons the instruments 
of your ruin ! The younger population he strives 
to deter from the same fate by a display of the 
manners of the school, and of the pale faces and ' 
enervated limbs which come out of it (v. 102, 504, 
1012,1171)- 

We cannot, therefore, say that the play of " The 
Clouds" is pointed at any one definite individual;/ 
but it reproves one general and dangerous symptom] 
of the times, in the whole habits and life, politicaM 
iand domestic, of the Athenians, developing it in its! 
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source, in every thing which fostered it, and made it 
attractive, in the instruments by wliich it was esta- , 
blished, and which gave to it its pernicious efficiency j | 
and thus whilst he strictly and logically deduces real ' 
effects from real causes, as far as this developementi 
is concerned, the personages which bear a part ini 
the action, are consequently one and all historicaL 
Hence we can very well understand the striking! 
references in particular characters to certain indi- 
viduals ; and I think it more than probable, that such 
reference is intended, not merely in the personage! 
which bears the name of Sokrates, but also in that 
of Pheidippides ; whilst in the character of Strep- 
siades the poet only meant to point to the people in, 
general, perhaps with a shght collateral allusion, 
of which more will be said hereafter. ' 

The excessive love of horses exhibited in Phei- 
dippides, and the extravagance consequent upon it^ 
the rapid strides too, wliich he makes in readiness 
of speech, in debauchery, and in selfish arrogance, 
and the relation in which he stands to Sokrates, 
evidently point, without further search, to Alki- 
biades, in whom we find all these features united, on 
whom all the young men of the higher classes of his 
time pinned their fEiith, and whom they assisted a 
few years afterwards, in carrying through his political 
projects." 

The attention of Aristophanes being so preemi- 
nently directed to public affairs, and to the turns 

SI Thucyd, VI. 12 and 13. 18, tai fiit u/i^S. ^i^- ^8- Plutarch 
Nic. 22. That Alkihiades had been the chief of a iroiptin, we msy 
fairly conclude from Isokrales' oration, mpl tdO iiiyav^, p. 348, a. 
Kroger in Dionys. Halicarn. hiatoriograpli. p. 263 ; there arc other 
grounds aUo for ihia hypotheaia. 



whicli they took in Athens, Alkibiades was, of course, 
a personage of great importance in liis eyes, and h 
was a contemporary of the Aristophanic comedy J 
almost during its whole course, from the first intro- 
duction of it to its end. 

Abeady in the AairaXtic Aristophanes, as I have 
shown, had represented Alkibiades in conjtinction 
with individuals, from whom this unbridled and disso- 
lute youth {aKoXaoToc kui Karawiytov) had learned 
the first elements of his moral principles and con- 
duct, and the poet had thus pointed him out as one 
of that stamp. 

In the Achaniians, Alkibiades is described, as 
clearly and decidedly as possible, by the choroa of 
old men, as one of those ready-tongued youngsters, 
who persecute the elders with suits at law (v. 680), 
and who, as is said in v. 1018 of " The Clouds," 
[tOBsessed 

•yXolrrdii fityaXi]v, Tro^i'iu fitKpav, 
kGiXjiv fityaXiiv, i^/jif ia-/i(i fioKfiov. 

And according to the proposal of this choros (v. 715 
Bq.), a decree was to be enacted, that hereafter old 
men only were to bring the old into the courts of 

justice, 



Toic V 



'I 8' tvpvirpiiiKTO^ Ka5 XaXoc \w KXuvlav. 



This coincides with the whole tendency of the 
play of " The Clouds," and brings Alkibiades into it 
as a ready orator and a debauchee, as the fruit of that 
school, from which, as the favourite pupil of Sokrates 
he seems ta have issued, in abort, as the type of 
Pheidippides ; although all the traits attributed to 
this last are not to be looked for individually in 
ttfides, and although his name does not occur 



^^^AUobiades 



J 
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the course of the drama. Moreover, the supposed 
lineage of Pheidippides, whose mother (v. 46) was 
the niece of a Megakles, the frequent mention of 
that uncle (v. 70, 124, 825), and that of his descent 
from a celebrated ancient lady of the name of 
KoKTvpay^^ most especially and distinctly point to 
Alkibiades, whose mother, Deinomache, was herself 
a daughter of Megakles,^^ and from whose family, 
the Alkmaionidai, to which Koiaipa belonged, 
he had inherited his strong passion for a well-fur* 
nished stable.^ This passion is, indeed, brought for- 
ward in the care taken by Pheidippides' mother, 
that the word cttttoc should be introduced somehow 
or other into his name; as in truth it did occur 
also in 'iTTTra/olrij,** the daughter of Hipponikos, and 
wife of Alkibiades. With all these circumstances to 
point it out, the part of Pheidippides in the play 
could not have failed to remind the Athenians of 
Alkibiades, who, about this time, or somewhat earlier, 
began to neglect, as Isokrates says,®® the contests of 
the gymnasia (and this is an important matter in 
reference to the play of *^ The Clouds"), and to de- 
vote himself to those equestrian and charioteering 
pursuits, to which he was indebted for his victory at 
the Olympic games. This victory must have been 
gained by him, according to his speech in opposition 
to Nikias,^ long before the first year of the 9 1 st Olym- 

^ V. 48 and 800, with the notes, &c. Compare the commentators 
on Pac. 453. 

» Plut. Alcib. c. 1. 

»* Herodot. VI. 121, ib. Valchen. Pindar Pyth. VII. and Boeckh's 
notes, whose Treatise on the Megakles probably meant in " The 
Cloiids," should be consulted, p. 303. 

•* Plut. Alcib. c. 8. Isocr. or. de bigis, p. 509, ed. Bekker. 

•• L. c. compare Plut. Alcib. c. 11. 

•7 Thucyd. VI. 16. 
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piad ; and Dud^vell, with great jtrobability, places it 
between tliefirst years of tiieSOtfaandSlatOlympiad."* 
The name too of PLeidippides, in its reference to this 
passion, is not a pure invention of Aristophanes, but 
it has a deeper meaning than one ia inclined to give it 
at first sight, aa merely combining the father's parsi- 
mony with the hereditary fondness for horses in the 
family of the mother. The name forms at once a 
connecting link between the youth himself, and that 
Pheidippos, son of Thessalos,"* who was one of the 
ancestors of the Thessahan Aleuadai, famous for their 
breed of horses;'"" and, at the same time, by its 
final syllables, it keeps up the allusion to Alkibiades, 
who had likewise learned the science of the manege, 
both in riding and driving, in Thessaly j and the same 
comparison with the Aleuadai is imphed, which we 
find also in Satyros,"" who tells us that Alkibiades 
spent his time in Thessaly, breeding horaes and 
driving cars, with more fondness for horseflesh even 
than the Aleuadai. An aUuaion, also, to the well 
known infantine rpauXur^oc of Alkibiades, or his de- 
fect in the articulation of certain letters,"'' which is, I 
think, to be observed in v. 1381, as well aa in v. 44 
of " The Wasps," (though in this last passage it 
is more pointed, and with justice too, for on this 
occasion he had faultered to some purpose), could not 
fail to fix the attention of the Athenian public on 
this remarkable personage. If then, the actor, who 
^Represented Pheidippides, did but imitate slightly 

^W" AnnttI.Thucyd. ad an.XVll. beU. Pelop. and also on Thuc. VI, 30. 

^V« Homer II. II. 6;g. 

^■•ua Biittman on the Aleuadai in hia Essays in the Transactions of 

the Acadpmy of Sciences, 1833-3. Hist, and Phllol. Class. 

"" InAthenajusXII.c. 9,p. 534-.6. 'Ef etTTaXi^ Si \irwoTpo^iiy 

not f/vioxSv, rwi- '.Wtva£Mv iirriKoiTipos. 




this r/iovAiffjUoc, in appropriate passages, and if lie 
bore in his mask and conduct any resemblance to 
Alkibiades, there was no further occasion whatever 
for his name ; and we need not have recourse to the 
supposition, that his not being mentioned by name 
in the play was owing to any fear of Alkibiades, who 
did not understand such raillery on the part of the 
comic poets ; this at least is evident from an anec- 
dote told, of the revenge which he took upon Eupolis, 
who had violently attacked him in his comedy of the 
Ba-Jrrai, and who is said to have been drowned by 
him in the voyage to Sicily with the expedition,"^ 

"" See the Scliolion on Aristeidea given by Creuzer, sd Plotin. de 
Pulchrit. p. 40A. Corapace Petav. ttdTheioiat. p. 434. Kanngiesser*! 
" Old Comic Theatre at Athens,'' p. 124, and Buttmaon on the 
Kotyttia and the Baptai, p. 3!5 aq. The source (omitted in p. 219) 
of Valla's notice on the words of Alkibiades, when he is said to have 
thrown Eupolis into the aea, ia in the passage above quoted from the 
Scholia on Ariateidea. And if the violation o( the mysteries, of which 
Alkibiades waa accused, formed the subject of the Baptoi, as I think, 
Biittmann haa shown to be probable, it ibllovr's from ita contents, and 
from the anecdote, that this piece must have been exhibited between 
that profanation and the Sicilian eipedition. At least, we cannot 
conclude with Schneider (on Xenopbon's Polit. p. 4!o), from the 
Scholia oD v. 552 of " The Clouds," that that play must have been 
brought out one year after " The Knights" of Arislophanea. Fotthia 



opinion r 



1 misconstruction of ' 



le SchoUasf a words : 'El 



jToXij it if roTc fiairraii Touvavriov ^tjoiv, Kri avviTiH^aiv 'Apio- 
To^Qvii (not ApiUTOipaviic, as in the Leipsic edition, and as would 
agree with the words of F.upolis quoted in the Scholia), TO^f liTTrfic^ 
XifH £i rijv TiKivraiav wapa^aetv ^ijai h KciKfivoc Tore iwiriac 
avveiroi^aa rip •jiaXanpv i:dJuipij(id^?jw. This does not imply that 
Aristophanes wrote " The Knights" contemporaneously with the 
Bdirrai, but that Eupolia had assisted Aristophanes in writing " The 
Knighta." Diog. Laert. II. 5, 18, uses the same eipresaion of 8ok- 
rates, iSatti St rrvnirnulv EipnriSy. By these words Eupolis contra- 
dicts the reproach made to him by Aristophanes in the parabaaii, 
which he has introduced into the second edition of " The Clouds" 
(v. 653), as if his Mnpitac was only a perverted copy of " The 
Kni^ta," for he says that he, on the contrary, had himself eontri- 



[ ^ough probably it did not proceed to that extre- 
f mity. We need not, it ia plain, have recourse to 
I lihis supposition, in order to account for the poet's I 
I trying omitted to mention him by name, as the other f 
I characteristics by which he was designated were suf- 
ficiently complete and intelligible for comic represen- 
I tation; and the whole was effected with much more 
I freedom and arch roguery, than if, in addition to that 
I of Sokrates, the name likewise of Alkibiades had 
[ crudely destroyed the whole riddle, it being already 
[ quite piquant enough for a contemporary audience. 
L The proof of an allusion in " The Clouds" to Alki- 
1 blades, and to the youths who shared in his pur- 
I suits and disposition, is confirmed also by the second 
[ argument prefixed to the play, and by the notice it 
[ contains, that Alkibiades and his party had prevented 
[ ^he first prize being awarded to Aristophanes ; from 
I which it is evident, even were the fact not probable 
I Bi itself, that a tendency hostile to Alkibiades and 
I his fiiends was perceived even by the ancients in this 
f drama. And if the poet wished to frighten and deter 
F the youth from the studies of the school, the repre- 
l lentation of the pale shadowy forms of the juvenile 
[ pupils, who frequented it, particularly of Flieidip- 
[ pides, who so rapidly underwent this metamorphosis 
(v. 1171), could have hit no one so aptly as the hand- 
some and vain Alkibiades, who had now, for a long 
time, as he continued to do also in his riper years, 
done every thing in his power to add to his stature, 
I tpA preserve his figure ;"" and who, therefore, in this 



■ liuted his aflaifltaBcc and liis poetry to the hald-pated Aristophanea. 
Whence it foUowt, that the S&irTai, in which Eupoiis uees this 
eipression, muBt have been exhibited after the MapicS;. that is, 
after the fourth year of the 89th Olympiad. 
"*■ Athen. XII. c. 9, p. ri3-l 5(|, 
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sudden change, must doubtless have appeared as 
extraordinary in his own eyes, as he was made ridi- 
culous in those of the spectators. 

This reference of the part of Pheidippides to Alki- 
biades is still further strengthened by the following 
circumstances, which though not noticed in " The 
Clouds," yet harmonize with the contents of the 
play, and in all probability coincide with the period 
of its exhibition. It was about this time that the 
intimacy between Alkibiades and Sokratea was at its 
height, as the flight from Delion took place in the 
winter of the first year of the 89th Olympiad, that 
is, in die year in which " The Clouds" was repre- 
sented ;'"' and the share they both had in this engage- 
ment, and the assistance which Alkibiades gave to 
Sokrates,'™ were manifest proofs of that intimacy. 
Alkibiades also about this time must have been 
deeply engaged in public affairs. The commence- 
ment of his career is announced by the expression of 
Aristophanes concerning him in " The Achamiana," 
wbich takes for granted that he had already fre- 
quently pleaded in the courts of justice ; and certainly 
before the third year of the 89th Olj-mpiad he had 
been mainly instrumental in doubling the tribute 
which was exacted from the subjugated allies of 
Athens,'"^ a fact which gave additional importance to 
the allusion intended by Aristophanes, 

I do not venture to determine what may have been 
the precise age of Alkibiades at the time of the exhi- 
bition of " The Clouds," as there is known to be 
much uncertainty in the chronology of his life ; but 
I think I may safely rest upon the fact that his father 

'" Thucjd. IV. B9 aq. Dindor. XII. 69. 

"» PlRto Sjmpos. Opp. VII. P. 2, p. 463. Plut. Alk. t. 7. 

1"! Boeckh'a Political Ecunomy of the Atheninni. 
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' was killed at tlie battle of Koroneia, Ol. 8S, 2, 

leaving two sons, Alltibiades and his younger 

brother Kleinias ;'"^ consequently Alkibiades cannot 

have been bom later than that year. It would 

I weaken this argument, if it could be proved, that the, 

[ defeat of the Athenians at Koroneia took place at a 

I later period of time ; but the chronological arrange- 

1 Sient of the plays of Aristophanes agrees very well 

I with it. For the poet could not possibly have 

I painted that statesman in his proper character so 

I strongly and so definitely in the AoimXEtCi which 

Liras exhibited, 01. 88, I, if he had not already made 

I himself conspicuous, and attracted public notice j 

Lvid this coiild not consistently have taken place be- 

. •* Plato AlkLb. 1, c. 18 comp. with Portsg. c. 29. Isocr. de bi(. 
■ b, Soa, ed. Bekter, Pint. Alhib, c. 1 . On this subject I am iochaed 
V'^Qrely to agree with Meier, who, in the preface to the catalogue of 
res in the University of Grieswald, for the eummer half year <d 
m 18S0, has cndeayooced to ascertain with accuracy the year in whidi 
I jyidbiades was born. Further, I shall only observe, ihal I consider 
" First Alkibiades" which Meier has here made use of. Is, in facti 
I SPm little use in making out the chronological details of that states- 
[ iMn's life, as it is quite incapable in regard to its contents of being, 
ive might think, put upon B parallel with " The Clouds." 1 am 
induced to entertain this opinion, first, because it is in contradiction 
with the genume writings of Plato, as for eiample, that Sokrates had 
(Iready several years before (ToaoiTiitv hrHv) separated himself from. 
Alkibiades, who was, in fact, not yet twenty years old ; whereas, tbll 
intimacy was still in existence in the first year of the !«9t)i Olympiad, 
at the time of the flight from Delion. It is also inconsistent with 
ita^, in stating that this happened before the death of Perikles, that 
is five yeara earlier. All historical grounds in defence of this compo- 
sition, the ungenuineness of whicli Scbleiermacher has sufficientl][ 
shown from Internal proofs, ought to be considered as gratuitous 
lUppDsitions. Alkibiades Intending to make his fitst appearance in a 
few days [c. 4 and 7) as an orator on state affairs, is induced hy 
Sokntes to see tbe importance of such a step, and how unprepared 
and unripe he is for it. 
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fore his 1 8th year, at which ngc the Athenian youths 
were inscribed amongst the men, and were no longer 
under their fathers' control;'"^ it was also the agewhen 
they were entitled to be enrolled amongst the citizens, 
and admitted to take part in public affairs."' 

The conversation upon the laws, which, according 
to Xenophon,"' Alkibiades then a youth not twenty 
years old ia said to have held with Perikles, and 
which proves what a subtle master he already was in 
the science of political dialectics, must be ascribed to 
this period of time, that is, between his eighteenth 
and twentieth year. This conversation has the true 
Sokratic form, and Perikles himself calls it,"* o-o^i'St- 
aBai, dealing in sophistical subtleties, an art which 
he too had practised in his younger days : a circum- 
stance, by the bye, which ought to be brought into 
the account, in appreciating tlie character attributed 
to the dramatic Sokrates in " The Clouds." About 
this time also, or at all events anterior to the Aon-nXflci 
we must place the crafty counsel, which Alkibiades 
gave to his uncle Perikles, when embarrassed by 
being required to give an account of the expenditure 
of the monies deposited in Delos,"' that he should 
not bethink himself how to give in the account, but 
rather how he might avoid giving it (SeTv avrov iii} 

'" Biickh in the Preface to the Catalogue of Lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, fortheEummcrhalfyearof 1819, p. 8 sq. 

"" Schiiniann de comitiia, p. 76, aq. Compnre especially whst 

relates to the right of suffrage. Biickh as above for the winter 

halfyearoEiaig, p. 6, aq. 
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JTUC OTToSt^ roi» X070V OKOTttlv, oAAo TfJc fiij ajroSiji), 
in consequence of which, Perikles gained his point 
in the presence of the people by his celebrated jic to 
Slav aviiXwKa, A regard to this counsel and to its 
application, seems also to have had its influence on 
the play of " The Clouds," and to have floated in Uie 
mind of the poet when inditing some of the most pro- 
minent passages in the play; for as Voss, in conformity 
with the received chronology,"* considers Alkibiades 
to have been twenty-three years of age at the time of 
" The Achamians ;" he could not have been less tlian 
twenty-five when " The Clouds" was exhibited. It 
is most striking in the allusion which the poet puts 
into the mouth of Strepsiades, when Pheidippides 
asks him about the cloak and slippers which had 
disappeared : 

Bt> " Like Perikles, I have lost them for a good 
' ^nirpose." Here the old gentleman puts himself, 
as it were, in the situation of Perikles. Indeed 
throughout the whole piece he is similarly circum- 
stanced with that statesman, is in great embarrass- 
ment respecting his debts, occupied in earnest dehbe- 
ration and eager enquiries how to discover the means 
of avoiding payment. This, however, he is unable 
to learn in the school of Sokrates. His accom- 
plished son however soon produces a string of 
cunning devices, by which he forthwith helps his 
father out of all his difficulties. May we not 
imagine, that Aristophanes had here in his mind, 
pluiw some years before Perikles who had himself 
P"* In the translation of Aristophanes on v, 71'5 of " the Achnr- 




been a follower or companion of Sokrates, had been 
unable to extricate himself from similar embarrass- 
ments, though Alkibiades, a much younger pupil of 
the same master, ever had at command on such 
occasions some shrewd advice for his uncle and 
guardian ? and may not the poet have given the key 
to his meaning by putting this parody into the mouth 
of Strepsiades ? We shall return to this here- 
after. It win be no objection to such hypothesis, 
that Pheidippides, in " The Clouds," is still under 
paternal control, from which Alkibiades had been 
delivered some years before ; or that Alkibiades was 
connected with Sokrates long before he gave himself 
up to horse-racing ; and that the reverse is the case- 
in " The Clouds :" inasmuch as the poet's intention 
being to exhibit the cause and the effect of this 
system of education, it was not in his power to 
maintain such a precise parallelism of events and 
circumstances ; but be was obUged to allude to many, 
which were quite unconnected with, as well as later 
than the period of time, in which the drama presents 
to us the type of Alkibiades. In this respect he had 
a right to take greater liberties even than Plato has 
so frequentiy done in his dialogues. 

To follow up still further Aristophanes' allusions 
to Alkibiades, we see him in the following year in 
" ITie Wasps" (v. 44 sq.) busying himself in the 
assembly of the people in the Pnyx. In this passage 
he is rallied with having by means of bis lisping tongue 
got the better of one of Kleon's lickspittles. 

In the succeeding year, when Alkibiades, as I 
have before observed, had become a more remark- 
able personage in the management of public affairs, 
the cboros in " The Peace" (v. 4.50) lay their 
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maledictions upon any one, who, from the ambition 
of military command, refiised to assist in dragging 
the goddess of peace out of the dungeon, in which 
she was interred; and the Scholia, as well as all the 
commentators, agree in referring this to Alkibiades. 
That is highly probable, as Kleon had now met his 
fate under the walls of Amphipolis, as the hopes of 

I obtaining peace, which Aristophanes encourages in the 
(^□ledy bearing that name, were grounded upon his 
(leath and upon that of Brasidas, and as Kleon could 
pot, as Florens Christianus thinks, have been com- 
prehended in the curses vented by the choros. Of 
the other principal commanders of the time, Nikias 
Laches and Lamachos soon after assisted in con- 
cluding, first the truce, and then the alliance, with 
the Lacedaemonians ;'" and whilst Lamachos, al- 
though later he was chosen one of the joint com- 
manders of the Sicilian expedition, showed no eager- 
ness, as far as we learn from the historians, for 
continuing the war, Nikias was decidedly against 
it; and he had no other opponent than Alkibiades, 
who from ambitious and selfish views, which Thuky- 
dides,"^ cited also by the Scholiast, details to us, 
succeeded at last in bringing on a renewal of hosti- 
lities. However, as Aristophanes (v. S04 and 1290 
sq.) expressly names Lamachos as fond of fightuig, 
and as opposed to peace, we may reasonably admit 
that he also was comprehended in the curses of 
the choros ; the same may be said of v. 2!)5, where 
Trygaios says it is now time to draw out Eirene 
" before any other Hammerer of war prevent it." 
Paulmier'" refers this last exclusively to Alkibiades. 
^^ .There can be no doubt that this individual was 

^Vl<* Thucytt. V. 19, 24, 43. '" Id. VI. 12 

^^^ '" Palmer, exerc, in auct. Gncc. |>. 74-1, 
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already at tliat period big with his ambitious pro* 
jects, and was now setting hia engines to work in 
that spirit. These projects were baaed upon the 
contimiation of the war, and the extending of ita 
theatre of action, particularly on the Sicilian expe- 
dition, to which there is also an allusion in " The 
Peace" (v. 250), and which the Athenians had long 
had in their niinds."^ For when the fifty years truce 
with Sparta had been brought about, namely in the 
third year of the 89th Olympiad, the same in which 
" The Eirene" of Aristophanes was exhibited (though 
misunderstanding still existed, in consequence of the 
non-fulfilment of some of its conditions), it was 
Alkibiades alone, who pressed the denunciation of 
that truce, who retarded the conclusion of one be- 
tween Argos and Lacedtemon, who by his artful 
management frustrated the negociations, which Nildas 
was engaged in with tlie Lacedeemonians, and who, 
by the intrigues of his party, and by his eloquence, 
in the fourth year of the 89th Olympiad, brought 
about the alliance between Athens and Argos, in 
virtue of which this last state placed herself at the 
head of a confederacy against Lacedtcmon, Though 
Thukydides describes Alkibiades as at this time still 
in his youth,'" and therefore unfavourably disposed 
towards the Lacedcemonians, because he thought he 
was neglected by them on that account, we coidd 
only lay much stress upon this expression, in the 
event of other well established chronological coinci- 
dences justifying us in admitting a later period for 

I" Pint. Ale, c. 17, iiiit. Compare Clinton on this date. He si) = 
" The Peace" was exhibited in 2nd year of HOth Olympiad. 

'" V. 43. 'Ai'dp i/Xixif iiiv iiv In rori rcos, iSs Ik liXXy triXii- 
that is, not considered young for a itateaman in Athena, but young 
in years ; so that in any other state, especiaJly in Sparta, where mea 
were not ailvanccd to politieni power at so eaiiy an age, he would 
have bcfn coneidtrcd still a youth. 
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liie birth of Alkibiades, and consequently for taking 
Something from his supposed age at certain given 
i^ochs of this period. But we cannot do' otherwise 
Hian consider him to have been, at this time, about 
^twenty-nine years of age. 

None of the comedies, which Aristophanes may 
iiave exhibited during the six years which elapsed 
between " The Peace" and " The Birds," have been 
reserved to ns ; not even a fragment exists of them. 
t was during this period that the secret intrigues 
»f Alkibiades were at their height, that he led the 
•spedition into the Peloponnesoa, the result of the 
'tiliance with Argos, and the first occasion on which 
]w commanded in ehief,'^ and the Sicilian expe- 
VBtion, in which Alkibiades was chosen as joint 
Wmmander with Nikias and Lamachos, was re- 
solved upon and commenced ; this had been pre- 
ceded by the mutilation of the Herniai, and the pro- 
fenation of the mysteries ; and Alkibiades was mainly 
considered as the projector of these acts of outrage 
and as the head of a conspiracy against the consti- 
■ tution, in connection with those acts ; and soon after 
the expedition was gone, the Salaminia was des- 
patched to bring him back to Athens to make 
his defence, together with those who were accused 
of being his accomplices; for the suspicion which 
many had previously entertained, that he was hostile 
to the democracy, and was plotting against it, had 
now become almost universal.'" 

This mission of the Salaminia to bring back Alki- 
biades, took place in the second year of the iJIst 
I Olympiad, shortly before the exhibition of " The 
" an allusion is made to it in v. 1-15 sq. of that 
Uy, as if the tribunals in Athens had the means 
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of reaching any individual, wherever he w 
tlie extremities of the world. Some commentators 
have, indeed, attempted to draw a comparison be- 
tween Peisthetairos in this play, and Alkibiades j'" 
but this is totally without foundation j the former is 
no war- loving commander, but the faithfiJ coun- 
seller of the public, who unites the volatile, fickle 
people of the birds, and explains to them the power 
they woidd possess, if they would combine together 
in a well fortified city, which being constructed mid- 
way between the gods and the men, would make 
both dependent upon them. He then directs the 
foundation of the city, and the ordinary afiairs of the 
community, whilst the foreign relations, the forts, 
and garrisons are attended to by Epops, as com- 
mander-in-chief; he thus succeeds in securing to 
the birds the service of mankind, and recovers 
for them from the gods the sovereignty which they 
had lost. Here is a demagogue and commander 
of a very different character from that of Alkibiades ; 
and whilst Peisthetairos, instead of exerting himself 
to destroy the democracy, makes minced meat of 
the anti-democratical birds (v, 1584), Alkibiades 
finished his career by the overthrow of the demo- 
cratic constitution of his country. 

Aristophanes next presents to us Alkjbiades in 
" The Lysistrata," which, according to the Didas- 
kalia, was exhibited in the archonship of KaUias, 

''' Comment in Aristoph. coraud. yol. ii. p. 3G0, ed. Beck. [It is 
curious to see in how short a time the learned author of the present 
essay must have corrected these his first ideas upon this subject. The 
essay on " The Birds," in which the numtierlGss traits pointing to 
AlMbiadcs in the charscter of Peisthetoiroa are ao ingeniously deve- 
loped, was read to the Royal Society of Sciences at Berlin, in the year 
immediately subsequent to the publication of that, on nhich wc are 
now engaged. Tr.J 



r in the first year of the 92iid Olympiad, and in \¥hich 
comedy (v. 1094) mentionis jokingly made of the mu- 
tjlatora of the Henoai. But this allusion is there not 
without a deeper meaning ; as at the time of the pro- 
duction of " The Lysistrata," discussions were rife 
^ Athena, respecting a change of the constitution, 
juid the recall of Alkihiades. For previously to the 
^exhibition of this piece Alkihiades, who after his 
^ght from Sparta was living at the court of Tissa- 
iphemes, the Persian Satrap in Asia Minor, had 
iUltered into negociations with the Athenian army at 
samos, with a view to his recall to Athens, the over- 
irow of the democracy, and the establishment of an 
■oligarchieal form of government.'^ In the meantime 
"it was easily seen that he cared as little for the one 
^ for the other, and only sought his own interest.'" 
ffhe Athenian people, however, hesitated about his 
ifecaU ;"° and the installation of the council of five 
jbtindred, and that of the five thousand representa- 
^ves of the people, took place without him, through 
^e management of Peisandros,"* whom in the first 
instance the partisans of Alkihiades at Samos had 
despatched to Athens for that purpose.''^ These 
intrigues are also assailed by Aristophanes in " The 
Lysistrata" (v. 490), in the words : 



k^)>a yap UttrravSpo^ 
Cttf Ttva KopKopvy^v l\ 



^X"" 



KXbniLv \o£ rnic ap xaTc 



fc,™ Thucyd. VIII. 47 ; Plut. Alk. c. 25. 

L* Thucyd. VIII. 4B. 'AXk' i « 'A\t:tliiaS„g, itrtp <cui vr, oiiSiv 
V SKi-fapxut^ i\ SiiiioKpaTias itiaOai iSoicei KiiTif, ^ dXXo n 
nicrdoi ^ Sriji rpijr^i fs rou irdpovTOC eiff/iou ri)i' woXiv )iiTaa~ 
Siv traipniv T-apanXtiBilt niriKn. 
. ri3. '=• Ibid. c. (17 aq. "^ Plut. Alk. c.26. 
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" That Peisandros and the rest in power might have 
something still to steal. 
Ever were they stirring up some turmoil in the 
city." 

Here Aristophanes speaks of these intrigues as 
gone by ; and Paulmier, in his observation on the 
" hence infers that " The Lysistrata" was 
not exhibited before the dissolution of the rule of 
the four hundred, because the poet would not have 
risked such an allusion during its continuance. But 
this supposition falls to the ground, when we reflect 
that the destruction of that government took place 
quite at the close of the Attic year, in 01, 92, l,'** 
and no play could be exhibited at any later period 
during that year. The basis, however, of Paul- 
mier's argument may lead to another inference. 
It was, for example, just at the time of the great 
Dionysia, m the month Elaphebolion of that year, 
during the second visit of Peisandros to Athens, that 
the oligarchy was established,"" In the interval 
between this and the abohtion of the ohgarchy 
such an allusion could not have been made, and con- 
sequently " The Lysistrata" coidd not have been 
exhibited. But it would therefore the better agree 
with the period of time between Peisandros' second 
vifiit and his first mission tliithcr from Samos, during 
which he had first set the business on foot. The 
first engagement of Peisandros in these transactions 
coincides with the end of the month Poseideon, or 
the beginning of Gamelion,'^' and the allusion we 
are noticing is well suited to the period between 

'=8 Eierc. p. 765. ™ Thuc. c. 97. "" Ibid, c G3. 

'" Tbid. c. 53, 54. Compare Dodwell AnniJ. Thucyd. ad wi. XX. 
et XXI, beU. Pelop. uid also on Thucyd, VIII. 45, 03, 72, and 78. 
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tliat date anil the month Elaphebolion. This lends 
H» to assign the exhibition of " The Lysistr.ita" 
^ the month Gamelion, at the Lenaian festival, 
yhich, in all probability, was celebrated in that 
JBonth.'*^ The remainder of the above cited passage 
Ib in perfect accordance with these facts : 

"On fiofiXoi'Tai' TO -/up apyvptov tout ovketi pij 
KaalXiiKTlv- 

" Let them carry on what intrigues they wiU for 
juch purposes ; tiiey shall get no money from us :" 
Jly which is plainly designated the yet uncertain issue 
:pf the intrigues of Peisandros and his party. 
, I shall hereafter notice another comedy, very im- ' 
portant in reference to Alkibiades, and which was ■ 
i^bably exhibited after " The Lysistrata," and be- 
fore " The Frogs." 

Finally, in " The Frogs," which was brought out 
^fter the glorious victory gained by the Athenians at 
Arginousai, in the third year of the ySrd Olympiad 
(B. C. 'ItK;), and before their defeat at Aigospotaraoi, 
Dionysos puts a question to Aischylos and Euripides, 

K't more iUustrative of their contention in the shades 
^^ low,'^' than deeply grounded upon, and proceeding 

™ BOchk on the Lenttia, the Anthcatcria, and the Dionysia in the 
" TrnDBactions of the Academy of Sciences, for the year 181B.17. 
Hist. Phil. Kl. p. 65 Bq." 

"^ It may be useful to obserre in this place, that the atranse notion 

eatertained b; Paulmier (exerc. in auct. Gr. p. T6D), that a law had 

been enacted, prohibiting raiic TiBvijcaras taifiaiSitv is auffideatly 

cont[*dicled hy the instances, not only of Euripides in " The Frogs," 

but also by that of Kleon. Paulmier, indeed, founds hia opinion on 

^.Bcholion to V. 647 of " The Peace," Thia, however, merely declare* 

t^^v TcBv^Korae soijiiiiSiiv, and can scarcely contemplate any thing 

tban the general superstition with regard to the dead, or the law irf 

I, which forbad men to speak ill of the dead (Plut. Solon, c. 21). 
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from the opinion then entertained of Alkibi&dea by 
the people. This statesman having in the interval 
between those two events been recalled first by the 
army, and then by the state, and ha\-iiig presented 
himself before his fellow citizens after a series of 
military successes,"* had, shortly after, on occasion 
of the defeat near Ephesos, again become an object 
of general suspicion and ill-will, had lost the com- 
mand of the troops, and had retired to his strong- 
holds in Thrace. '^^ From the expressions which 
Aristophanes puts into the mouth of Dionysos, that 
the city is in the agony and pains of labour, and is 
wavering between a passionate fondness for Mm, and 
a \-iolent hatred against him, we may draw the con- 
clusion, that, as was often the case under similar 
circumstances in Athens, the citizens had begun 
to repent of the inconsiderate haste with which 
they had decreed his downfal, the republic being 

Id no case ia it of more Lrapoitance (there being decisiye examples 
Bgain3tit), thaathe pretended law, that no individual should make hii 
appearance OD tlie comic et^e before his 30th or 40th year; theauthci- 
rity for which law is the Scholiast to " The Clouds," y. 530, which 
should be compared with the commentators and with Wolf. The 
only legal rcatrictioo on the poeta during the period of the old comedy, 
which Vie know of with biatorical ceitunty, was enacted in the Snd 
year of the B9Cb Olympiad, during the archonsbip of Amanias, by the 
law introduced hy Kallias, son of Hipponikos, riv ipx""'" M 
^avfput^ KiaiJiulilv. Schol. ad Nub. 31, Palmer, ad Lysistratam, 490. 
Brunckad Argum. Vespanim. Petit. Leg. Att.p. 150. This followed the 
repeal in Ol. S5, under the Arcboo Euthydemos, of a if/^^fia roS /i^ 
tojiiitiiiv, passed under the Archon Morychides. Schol. ad Acham. 
V. 67. In reference, however, to Kleon and to Reisig's expression 
Iprfcfat. ad Nub. p. xx.), we may observe, that Aristophanes sharply 
assails the former, not only in " The Peace," v. 47, 271 sq. 315, 647, 
fi57, 734, when he was already dead, but he persecutes his memory 
also in '' The Frogs," and only spares him a little more than he does 
Euripides, In not brinKing him on the stage after his death, as he does 
the latter, aiiroirpoviivvi:. 

IX Xenoph. Hetlen. I. 4, 10 sq. "» Id. ibid. 1, E. 16 sq. 



"(Bally in great want of a man of his military talents, 
able to make a stand against the overpowering forces 
of Lysandros. In the answer made by Euripides 
we see the expression of the common opinion founded 
on the experience wliich the people had had of Alki- 
biades, who was ever seeking his own advantage, and 
who, to revenge himself upon his enemies, and to se- 
cure his return to Athens by main force, had greatly 
prejudiced his native country, both when in Sparta, 
and when he was with the Persians; in this spirit 
it is that Lysias'^ also expresses himself in reference 
to the accusation of aai^iia against the same person : 
" Had ye put him to death at that time of life, 
when he first sinned against you, the city would not 
have experienced such disasters," The words of 
Aischylos in reply to this question (v. 1431), give to 
it a still more pointed meaning, both in reference to 
the character of Alkibiades and to the situation of 
the repubHc : 

^_ Ou xp^ XlovTOQ aKUfivov tv irdXti Tfiiiptiv, 
H MaXtora /liv Xiovra (iij 'v ttoXu rplijiuv, 
~ *Hv S' ixTpaip^'^ Tig, toiq rpoiroiQ wnipcTuv. 

"• Oral. I. in Aikib. p. 343, ed. Bekker. 

'" Although this passage La cited in Plutarch Alkih. c, 16, with 
itrpi^y, and the Scholiast explains it by liv Si liyarpiff, yet as he 
cui by no means be considered as of great authority gainst good 
HISS., 1 do not ttiinlt it sufficiently decisive, to agree with Dindorf 
in altering Urpa^y, the reading of all the MSS. into itrpi^y ; admit- 
ting, nevertheleas, that the same subject is to be understood with 
Tptifity in the two first linea, as with uirijjjii-eiv in the third. But 
til* subject is not tipA, but iroXii', implied in iv irSXfi. n6\is, how. 
e*er, must not he understood with ric in that third line; far the city 
to which the advice is given throughout the passage, and in reference to 
Alkibiades, is no other than the particular city of Athens itself. If, 
therefore, the same subject were to be understood in IrrpB^p, rig 
would be altogether out of place. The train of thought also required 
, tense, as will be shown further nn. In the whole speech the 





Of these lines, which we have as little reason to cim- 
siderwithButler, as H fragment of Aiachylos,''* as the 
1 which follows them in v. 1458 on the city 
in general (for Aischylos, in " The Frogs," almost 
always speaks with his own tragic force and solemnity, 
whilst Euripides on his side speaks in the character 
peculiarly appropriate to himself), some critics, in 
consequence of the apparent repetition of the same 
md nearly of the same words, have thought that 
either the first or the second was superfluous and 
spurious. Brunck and Voss, amongst others, re- 
jected the second ; Dindorf doubted the first, because 
Plutarch quotes the passage without it ; and in Vale- 
rius Maximus, it is not expressed in the translation.'^ 
AH three lines must however be defended as they at 
present stand ; and in proceeding to give my reasons 
for this opinion (Euripides, by the way, also gives 
his judgment in the same number of hues), I shall 
begin with quoting the words of Valerius Maximus : 
" Aristophanis quoque altioris est prudentise prteeep- 
tum, qui in comoedia introduxit remissimi ab inferia 
Atheniensem Periclem vaticinantem non oportere in 
urbe nutriri leonem, sin autem sit alitus, obsequi con- 
venire," The usual commentary upon this passage is 
that either Valerius Maximus substituted Perildes for 
Aischylos, or that the reading is a blunder of the co- 
pyists ; but Lobek is of opinion,'*" that Perildes was 

liOD la so much more prominent than thD strictly grammaticsl subject, 
that we mBy cseily suppose \eu>v to be understood in the rig, which is 
coupled with Jcrpa^^, and in which the words Iv viXti. are equally 
implied, consequently there is no occasion for any change, 
in Valerius Maximus, the passage ia translated : Sin autem si 

'™ Hermann, Dissert, dc jEschyli Danaidihiis, p. liiii. assigns t 
these lines a place in the Danaides of Aischylos, 

'" V!l. a, 7. 

"" Dissert, de mysteriorum gradibus. Part 1. p. •'■, not. e. 
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meant by him, and that he wrote Periclera. There 
can be no doubt that this is the true reading ; perhaps 
it ran " Atheniensium principem Pericleni ;" and in 
V The Frogs" of Aristophanes Aischylos is not intro- 
duced as released from the shades below, " remissus ab 
fcferis," as Valerius says, but as being actually therej 

But where then has Aristophanes given this re- 
presentation of Perikles f Where has he put into 

9 mouth this advice about Alkibiades ? It is not 
Jirobable that he should have repeated it twice, once 
in the person of Perikles, and again in that of 
Aischylos in " The Frogs ;" and each time in nearly 
the same words. Lobek thinks that it was in that lost 
itomedy, which Aristeides''" alludes to, when he says 
&at some comic writer or other had brought on the' 
Kt&ge four popular leaders of the Athenians, two of 
irhom he had himself before named (and he had 
Bamed Themistokles, Perikles, Miltiades, and Kimon) 
Ss risen from the dead. But the comedy, in which 
Site four demagogues appeared on the stage as having 
tSoei^d from the shades below, was not one of 
-Aristophanes' plays, but the well known Avftoi of 
Eupolis, probalily so called from the choros repre- 
senting the Aij^ot of the Athenian people. Plutarch 
seta this point at rest by the passage quoted be- 
low,"* from which we also leam, that Perikles, whom 
on account of his onion-shaped head (n^ivoKf^aXoc) 
Eupolis had called the head-piece of the departed, 

., Platon. vol. ii. p. 228. cd. Jebb. "H xai Htnrtp rSv 
twv Tit tiroltiai Tirrapng riiv wpoaTarZi' livf frrwrnf, 'w olc J'^u 

• Perid. cap. 3. 'O ? EBiroXic iv roiq an/""C irvvBaviiuvot Ttpt 

^ b^rXSc lirofidffBii nXcvralot 

Jn Trip Ki^aXamv riiv KariiiBiy fiyayit- 






was one of those who rose from the dead. This is 
made still more precise and clear by the inedited 
scholion on the above quoted passage in Aristeides, 
first communicated by Valckenaer,"^ and according 
to which, the four apparitions were Miltiades, Aris- 
teides, Solon, and Perikles. Some doubt might be 
thrown on this statement by the Scholiast on v. 61 
of " the Achamians ;" EvwoXl^ ?e iv Aij^oie eiffa76t 
Tov ntiatarpaTOv jiaaiXia, which would seem to im- 
ply that Peisistratos was one of those released from 
the lower regions. But it is clear from the obser- 
vation of Ammonios,'" "EwO' iire kuI row Tvpavvov 
jiaaiXia tXiyov, w? ESttoXic Iv A/j/noie etti rov Tlti(na~ 
TpuTov, that the Scholiast meant only to say that 
Eupolis in the A^ot had called the tyrant Peisis- 
tratos ftaatXivc. M'e may, therefore, conclude, that in 
the passage from Valerius, we must continue with 
Lobek to read Pericleni, but that the Perikles 
tlnas spoken of, as brought from the lower re- 
gions, is not to be looked for iu any of the lost 
plays of Aristophanes, but in the A^^oi of £upoUs., 

'^ Uiatrib. p, 21. EuttoXi^ Ijroiiiaev apaaravTa rtp MCKTtaSrpi 
Kal AptdTiiliiv nai SoXuitn lai TltpiKXen' iv roiiroie o3v Sio, ^iri, 
ntporX^C Kai MiXnaSiK- Xbt« K EfiiroXij oEritff 

Kci it^ttr', Aval J/hXriiitK xal StpirXiis, 
'Bama-' ap^fii' /mpoxui Qvoir/iint, 
'Bv ToiQ ff^upolf e^Kovra ryv orpanjyfai'. 
VslckeBBec has i«sb>rcd tbe Scnariua. He bo^ also cgtrediy read 
Si\uva for I'Diwvn, in the MS. Some might thinli Ei^uvn more 
probable. But Kimon beloQga to the four, whom Aristeides had 
named before, and two only of them, as he himself says in the pau^e 
quoted, are described in the comedy to have revisited the earth ; and 
according to the Scholion, these were Perikles and Miltisdea. On the 
meaning of eivoupfyn in the .fragment, compare Gloss, ad. Nub. 1101, 
Ci rivovfxcvm- avroviria^^ififvoi' Ci tipiirpiiiicToi, and Bninck ad Lysist. 
Oiifi. 

i« De voc. diff. p. lOfi, rd. Valtk. 




And Valerius' attributing it to Aristophanes, can 
only be accounted for, by his having confounded the 
Perikles in tbe Aii^oi of Eupolis with the Aischylos 
in " The Frogs" of Aristophanes. This blunder iii 
Valerius need not surprize us, for it is not without 
example. Masimus T)'rius"^ makes a similar con- 
iDsion of names between Aristophanes and Eupolis. 
We have an instance too of a hke negligence in 
Diodoros,"* who joins a line and a half out of 
"the Acharnians" of Aristophanes (v. 530) to th« ' 
titree last lines of a fragment from the Afifiof 
df Eupolis, quoted also by the Scholiast on thi« 
Jiassage ; and Diodoros gives the whole as a judg- 
ment of Eupolis on the eloquence of Perikles. TMb' 
aonfiiaion can in no other way be explained, althougfc 
Leopardus has made an attempt, not at all satisfactory' 
to Wesseling, to remov'e tlie difficidty. A blunder 
of the same kind with this of Valerius Maximus 
^ipears also in the argument of the Oidipous at Ko- 
Ifanos,"' published by Thiersch, in which we read : ■ 
'O fiiv' Apiaroijiuviic iv rote ^arpayoi^ iiri KoXXfoo 
ivayti Toi'c iTT/jaTii'yoi'c uTrip y^g. The proposed in- 
sertion of te before roii^ frrpaniynvQ is of no use : for 
whom could we then imagine as implied by the 
word trrptertiyovg ? And avayti inrip -y^c can mean 
nothing else than a raising from the dead, which 
is quite different from what is expressed by Aristo- 
phanes in " The Frogs." The same objection pre- 
cludes us from understanding by the arpariiyoiiQ of 
Aristophanes, the Koryphaioi of the tragedy ; or 
if this meaning be given to it, which I think would 
tw qiute gratuitous, we must adopt also the violent 

lisB. XXIV, p.293, seeRuhnbenonthcMem.ofXen, I. 2, SI. 
Bibl. XII. 40, and Wesaelmg'i note. 
Vide Soph. tEdip. Col. p. 7, ed. Dofderleiii. 




changes of itaayu, and iiirb 7>jc for ttvayti, and 
iiirip 7i(e> But if we refer it to the Strategoi evoked 
by Eupolis in the Aij^oi, it is all clear ; and nothing 
else is wanted, than to allow that the names were 
confounded as above stated. We leam then, from 
Valerius Maximus, that in some comedy or other, a 
similar counsel was given by Perikles, under the 
same metaphorical image, and almost in the very 
same words, as that which Aischylos gives in re- 
ference to Alkibiades ; and from a comparison of 
other authorities we are assured that this counsel 
is not to he sought for in any of the lost plays of 
Aristophanes, but in the AijfLOi of Eupohs, in which 
the four statesmen sent from the nether to the upper 
regions are to be interrogated respecting various afiairs 
of the state. It is very probable, that Perikles in 
Eupolis gave his advice also in reference to Alld- 
biades, partly because it fits him so well, partly be- 
cause in that sense it is most appropriate to Perikles, 
anearrelationof Alkibiades, and to whom he was well 
known, in part also because the fragment from the 
Ariiiot, preserved by the Scholiast, and cited in a pre- 
ceding note, (in which Miltiades and Perikles are en- 
treated to check the course of these restless and 
dissolute youths, who were pulling rrrpaTtiyla by the 
legs, that is, were strugghng for the chief command 
of the army) bears a natural and easy reference 
to Alkibiades and his hangers-on. The prayer to 
the resuscitated manes of Miltiades and Perikles 
was also well suited to a dramatic character bearing 
the name of the famous old commander Myronides ; 
for we cannot refuse to adopt Valckenaer's'** reading 
of Mvpwvt&iiv for nupwi'i'Sijv in that passage of Plu- 

'*" Diatrib. p. 221, 



tarch,'*^ in which lie says, that Perikles in tlie A^^iot 
enquired of that personage whether the son whom . 
he had had by Aspasia was still ahve. That the | 
^ue reading in this passage is ^ri/ioig, and not j 
i^Jl[ioatoic, is clear from the scholion on Plato," 
'tir}(e St tH avTiic (^ Aavaala^) vo6ov v'lov, ($' ([i k0 
triXivTa, SiG EiwoXiff iv Ai'ifioi^. We may observe ' 
fcowever that this personage could not possibly 
be the old Myronides himself, but merely bore , 
his name; for though he was a contemporary of 
Perikles,'*' he was a much older man, had died ] 
long before him, and was not recalled to hfe with 
him in the Aij^oi, The entreaty that they would 
not allow the /itipaKia KLvodfiiva, who sought by 
'main force to seize upon the command of the army, 
to have their will, makes it probable that the 
'ii^^ot was exhibited at that period of time, when 
Alkibiades,"^ after the conclusion of the fifty yeara' 
^ce with Sparta, was endeavouring again to embroil 
^bhc affairs, was engaged in bringing about the 
sQiance with Argos, and was thereupon chosen to 
the chief command of the expedition into the Pelo- 
ponnesos, that is, not long after " The Peace" of 
Aristophanes, about the fourth year of the 89th 
Olympiad, or the first of the 90th, when Alkibiadea 
was still a young man, and when the warning given 
by Perikles on his account was in every respect 
opportune. The probabibty is much less that this 
representation should have taken place, when the 
people were already exasperated against Alkibiades, 
and the denuntiations against him for the mutilation 
of the Hermai, and the profanation of the mysteries, 
were the common subjects of conversation, and he 

"• Perid. c 
» P. 139. ed. Ruhnken, p. 3 
' Hat. Fericl. 16. 
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himself had set out for the second time as com- 
mander-in-chief against Sicily, that is about the 
time of " The Birds" of Aristophanes, or the 
second year of the 91st Olympiad, when also the 
expression /tttpaKta Kivoiifitva would no longer have 
been so appropriate. At all events, the A^^iot must 
have been exhibited between " The Peace" and 
*' The Birds," But to return to the passage in " The 
Frogs" (v. 1431), respecting the young Hon, we find 
in the Scholia the following very remarkable notice ; 
'El/ Tiai Si fitra to TfpbiTOv (i. e. rbv jrptiroi' rrrl^ov) 
napfiyayt yftai^erai, and sooii after, "Ew riai Si 
ivdc tari Tu rpla. The Scholiast, therefore, had 
access only to MSS. in which the first fine, which 
many are now inclined to consider spurious, was 
extant ; and in some of these MSS. it was noted, 
he says, that Aristophanes had borrowed it fixim 
some other poet. For according to the interpre- 
tation of the scholion, and because in the second 
and third lines Aischylos expresses his own pe- 
culiar views of the Alkibiades of the time, the note 
irapiiyayt can only be referred tu the'^ first line, 
and not to the other two, although Gattaker, by re- 
ferring it to these, has been led to the condusioa, 
that Aristophanes had joined a line, the property 
of Aischylos, to two others taken from some other 
poet. Nor can we, any more than the SohcJiast did, 
understand ivapiryw^t, as if Aristophanes, after the 
first line of the speech, had given a kind of stage 
direction, to the eifect that this first line was un- 
doubtedly spoken by Aischylos, and the otbrar two 
put into the mouth of some one else, either Euri- 
pides or Dionysos, or perhaps the choros ; for as to 
Dionysos, his object is not to debver bis own opinion 
upon Alkibiades, but to obtain those of the other 
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two ; as to their being spoken by the choroa, this 
would have been quite out of character, and foreign 
to the dispute which was going on ; and, as to Euri- 
pides, he had abeady given his judgment; whereas, 
I &&t of Aischylos is in fact only concluded by the 
L ttird line, which completes his meaning. For the 
I first of these reasons also, Hermann's supposition'" 
m quite untenable, which maintains that all the three 
I Kses are genuine, but that the second is spoken by 
I Dionysos, and the first and third by Aischylos ; such\ 
\ tea. interpretation woidd unnecessarily, and at thfei 
I wrong place too (for the subject is treated Berioualy)^ 
I bapute to Dionysos a new and egregious act of folly; 
I Hermann indeed himself says: " Baccho — more 
inepta interloquenti ;" but if we have explained 
' wnpvyayi correctly, the source is at once discovered, 
▼hence Aristophanes had taken for his own purposes 
tlie line, Ou yp^ Xiovroc rricOfivov iv iroXfi rpiiptiv. It 
is the warning voice of Perikles in the Afi/ioi of 
Eupolis, pointing to Alkibiades, first given at a period 
of time when Alkibiades might still be called the 
lion's whelp, whose existence and whose practices may 
have already been disagreeable, as we learn too frotft 
Thucydides, to many of the elder citizens; whereas 
at the time of tlie exhibition of " The Frogs," he 
must have been nearly forty years of age. We have 
other similar instances of the comic poets borrowing 
lines and thoughts from one another ; though they are 
not frequent. Thus, for example, in the Scholia oa 
T. 184 of " The Frogs," it is observed, that the whol» 
line is from Achaios ; on v. 526 sq. of " The Knights," 
that the picture therein described by Kratinos is bor- 
rowed from that poet himself; and on v. 39 of " The 

"'* Uc Aesch. Dan. p. xJv. 
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Birds," that the idea which it expresses, had been 
applied in another form by Philemon. It is no solid 
objection, that, at an earher period, Aristophanes 
and Eupolis used to ridicule one another; for the 
latter was dead before the exhibition of " The Frogs," 
and at all events the adoption of a line from one of 
his plays was not necessarily a direct eulogy of him. 
As to the passage in Valerius Maximus, whose 
translation gives us, non oportere in urbe nutriri 
leoneia, not leonis catulum, we cannot conclude firom 
thence that he had read only the two last lines in 
Aristophanes, but that as he confounded together 
Eupolis and Aristophanes, Perikles and Aischylos, 
so also he blended together the expressions (as is 
clear from the non oportere taken from the first line) ; 
and that for the sake of brevity, he attributed the 
main idea to Aristophanes, this being siiificient for 
his purpose. Nor can the circumstance of Plutarch 
having quoted only the two last lines be of any 
weight (as Hermann also observes) against the other 
authorities ; he gives that line only which contained 
what he wanted. The fact that Aristophanes puts 
the two passages together into the moutli of Ais- 
chylos, still more satisfactorily accounts for the con- 
fiision made by Valerius Masimus, and that also of 
the critic, who was the author of the argument of 
the Oidipous at Kolonos, above alluded to. The 
symbolical representation of Alkibiades as a lion, 
which is the gTound-work of the whole, is not an 
unusual one for military commanders and politi- 
cians. Homer applies it to his heroes ; the Delphic 
oracle'" describes Kypselos under this image ; the 
dream of his mother Agariste on the birth of Peri- 
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kles,"^ does the same for that statesman ; and in 
" The Kniglits," Aristophanes makes use of the me- 
taphor in his own true comic spirit, in the pretended 
oracle respecting Kleon. The appHcation of it to 
Alkibiades might also have been especially occa- 
sioned by his own comparison of himself to a hon ; 
an anecdote recorded of hia early youth, "^ when 
being engaged in wrestling, and in danger of being 
thrown, he bit the hands of hia adversary to save 
himself; and when the latter exclaimed, as he let 
him go, " Thou bitest as women do." " Not I 
in truth," said he, " but as lions bite" {ovk tyiuyt, 
iliTiv, iiW i[)c o'l Xi'ovT-Ef). But in the reference to 
■? his native city Athens, in which Alkibiades is repre- 
^k'Wnted under this allegory, it is evident that both the 
^■Coniic poets had in view that passage of the Aga- 
^tttiemnon of Aiachylos (v. 725 sq. ed Schutz),4which 
^K1u8 often been compared to that now under consi- 
gn Seration by the commentators on the one and the 
other writer. In this passage Paris in reference to 
Troy is allegorized as a lion, which his naaster had 
brought up within hia house, and which at first 

»|aild and friendly, let liimself be coaxed and carried 
&out 
flfevel 



lout Uke a child, but when 



I grown up, 
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flfeveloped the natural habits of a lion, and repaid by 
ferocity and bloodshed the kindnesses shown to him 
in his youth ; and thus do we become more alive to 
the propriety with which Aristophanes again puts 
into the mouth of Aischylos his judgment upon 
Alkibiades, by the use of the same symbols, jSr*/, as 
& serious reminder of the warning advice which had 
been given to the city by a revered statesman risen 
from the dead : 






y(pii XtoiTOc OKVfivov iv jrdXti rpfipi 
Ye must not nurse a lion's whelp within the city 
walls" — 

then passing to his own opinion respecting him, under 
the same image, now raised into a full-grown hon ; 
MriXtCTTO fiiv X(ovTa /trj 'v iroAii rpliptiv' 
"Hv S" (KT/ia^ij Ttc, Tolg rpoTTOts virttpfTtiv. 
" Nor should ye nurse the lion's self within the city 
waUs, 
Or if he has therein been nursed, ye must become 
his thralls." 

Aischylos is thus made to point out how the city 
should act in deference to the many later occasions 
on which they had had experience of Alkibiades, 
either not to recall him from liis banishment, or to 
conform tliemselves to his ways. 

Further on, the judgment, which Aischylos pro- 
nounces on the city itself, in line 1458, Ranie, 

" How can we hope to save a state, 
Which neither cloak nor sheep-skin fit?" 

by which a city, which hates the honest citizens, and 
yet does not give itself up altogeter to the bad, is 
declared to have no chance of being saved, must, &om 
the evident connection of the thought with line 1425, 
be referred to Alkibiades alone. 

Thus then we see how the play of " The Frogs," 
exhibited only a few years before the death of 
Alkibiades, which took place, according to Cornelius 
Nepos,'*^ when he was about forty years of age, 
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i», in reference to him, connected with that of 
" The Clouds," the date of which coincides with the 
beginning of his political career. The picture, which, 
in " The Clouds," had portrayed the spirit and new 
direction of the Athenian youths rapidly ripening as 
they were into a love of political intrigue, had in 
the interval fully developed itself in real life; and 
the poet of " The Frogs" was entitled to remind his 
hearers of what he had done, how he himself inti- 
mately familiar with the political interests of his 
native country, and having an acute perception of 
the signs of the times, had, as well as Eupolis, given 
to them lieforehand an early warning of the ruinous 
consequences of that tendency and system of edu- 
cation. 

From all this the question arises : How then conid 
it happen that Aristophanes, when giving a name and 
mask to the master of the school of subtlety, the 
hinge and central point of those qualities, which, in 
their nature, in their tendency, and in their extrava- 
gance, were so foreign to the real Sokratea, how 
could he have selected precisely the name and mask 
of that very individual? This question cannot be 
answered in one word. But the elements for an- 
swering it are, for the most part, contained in the| 
foregoing observations. 

Aristophanes selected Sokrates, not merely be- 
cause his whole exterior, and his mode of life so 
much at variance with that observed by most of his 
countrymen, offered the most appropriate mask for 
comic representation, but also (and this was his chief 
reason) because in these circumstances, as in many 
other points of formal palpable resemblance, wliiclj 
the occupations of Sokrates, and his mode of instruci 
tion bore to those of tlie natural philosophers and of 
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the aopliists, the poet found abundance of subject- 
matter, which by blending, in the personage bearing 
his name, some characteristics which he would dis- 
own, with others that were peculiar and congenial to 
him, composed a picture suited to his views ; namely, 
to exhibit to the public, on whom he wished to ope- 
rate, in a plausible and insinuating manner, a master 
of the school, whence the mischief he strove to put 
down, was working its way into the hearts of the 
Athenian youths. We must also take into our con- 
sideration the important fact, that several individuals, 
in whom the moving principle of the time, which is 
attacked by Aristophanes, was already rife, and 
through whose influence it was working, were id 
close habits of intimacy with Sokrates, and in part, 
too, with the natural philosophers and sophists : and 
this helped to give additional relief and light to the 
portrait of tlie man, who was the centre around which 
they moved. 

In the first place Euripides the friend of Sokrates 
was also the pupil of Anaxagoras ; hence his plays 
are full of that utTenrpoaorfita,''^ which was ar- 
raigned by Aristophanes, and on which account he 
represented him in " The Achamians," as soaring 
aloft in air, like Sokrates in " The Clouds," and as 
Euripides in the Choros of " The Alkestis," v. 971, 
boasts of himself: 'Eyiu Km 8m Moutrac Kal fierapaioc 
y^a, which is well explained by the Scholiast, sal 
irtpX fiiTiiiipwv i(pp6vTtua. On account of the very 
rhetorical character of his tragedies,'*" and from tte 
low and mean tendency of his poetry, turning ever 
upon points of worldly wisdom, Aristophanes does 
not merely accuse him of falsifying and frittering 
down the art which he practised, but from the form, 

liii Valcken. Diattib, p. 25 sq. "" Compare Ran, 956 sq. 



the expression of thought, the contents, and many 
detached principles and maxims in his works, the 
effect of which was to enervate his countrymen, and 
to undermine their old fashioned discipline, and all 
their moral energies, he at once places him on a 
level with the school of sophistical rhetoricians. 
Hence we find in this view also a very close 
affinity between the play of " The Clouds" and 
that of " The Frogs ;" the school and its influence 
are the principal object of the former (their con- 
nection with the poetry of Euripides being pointed 
out in lines 1370 — 1379 of that piece) ; whereas in 
the latter play this poetry and its artificial refine- 
ment are prominently brought forward, but at the 
same time its influence on the corruption of the ■ 
youth, in cooperation with the school of sophistry, 
is not lost sight of. This will be quite clear, if 
any one wiU compare Ran, 888 — 894, with Nub. 423 
— t2G sq.; Ran. iOI sq. with Nub. 991 — 1045, 98G 
sq.; Ran. 1069 sq. with Nub. 1053 sq.; Ran. 1072, 
with Nub. 1375; Ran. 1081 sq. with Nub. 1372: 
Ran, 1087 sq- with Nuh. 988 sq. besides several 
other pass^es, which for brevity's sake I do not 
It was perfectly natural, that Euripides and 
iiriBtfiphanes should have been opposed to each other 
f the views they entertained, and in the judgment 
jl'hich they had respectively formed of this defective 
iducation, as is evident from their works : 
for Euripides had not only sung the praises of 
Altibiades'^' for his victory in the chariot-race at 
Olympia, but whilst Aristophanes holds him forth, 
in the character of Pheidippides, as a sample of the 
effects of that system, the former in his 'iKirtSc^, 
which was exhibited just at the time when Alki- 
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biades was urging the »lliance with Argos, and the 
renewal of hostilities with Sparta, brought before the 
pubhc this ambitious youth in the character of The- 
seus, not indeed without many a good lesson, which 
is given to him,"^ as a heartless, selfish, swagger- 
ing babbler, valuing eloquence only for the profit 
it brought in {v. 215, ed. Herra.), but all serving to 
heighten the contrast which is presented by the 
image of the illustrious, high-miuded, national hero 
of Athens, as the dispenser of protection, and the 
mediator of an aUiance. 

It is quite clear from the forgoing, in what rela- 
tion Euripides stands to the play of " The Clouds," 
and how he becomes implicated in the story of the 
piece, simply by the principle which Aristophanes 
has represented in Sokrates and in his school; of this 
principle he considers that philosopher and Euri- 
pides to be the most efficient instruments ; and there 
is some truth in the observation which Reisig has 
enlarged upon,'** that a considerable portion of the 
dramatic character of Sokrates does not belong to him, 
but to his disciples, or to others, with whom he was 
coraiected, particularly to Euripides. This author 
is only mistaken in the conclusion he has drawn 
from it, namely, that the comedy is directed more 
against some of the pupils and followers of Sokratea 
tlian against that philosopher himself.'^' For no 
dramatic poet could venture to exact from his audi- 
ence such a distinction between the individual actu- 

■* Bflcfch giTEC. tr^. ptinc. p. 1M8. 

"° Compare Fried. Hoepfoei progr. de Sophodis Oedipo Cf>lona> 
(Elbine, 1B22), p. 21 Eq. 

'•* Pnefftt. ed Aristoph. Nubes, p. iv. sq. 

"* L. c. p. xKvi. Itaque animuB in e»m cogitBlionem incidit, 
omiuno ut magis diidpulos quoidam Socrutis et sectntorca, c 
ipsum magiatmni, exutimem Su:. And upon this supposition ii 
grounded the notion, aa is espresied in p. xx. that Euripidea vti 
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lily represented, and a multitude of others whom 
that individual is supposed really to typify ; though 
he may embody the spirit and tendencies of many 
who stand in a common relation to one another, 
into one apt and appropriate personage ; and for this 
purpose he may also introduce into the picture 
which he exhibits, into the tissue which he weaves, 
many single insulated traits belonging to those in- 
dividuals, which have their points of connection in 
the person exhibited ; and this has been the object 
of Aristophanes in representing the " domus Socra- 
tica," by the central point or main hinge on which 
it turns, i. e. by Sokrates himself, as the master of 
the school of speculating philosophers. 

introduced in his own person in " The Clouds," and that, therefore, 
the two lines (juottd from the Nt^EXoi by Diog. Laert. 1!, 18, but 
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ongbt to be inserted after v. 192, ag, indeed, Reisighas admitted them. 
In an excellent disEertation produced by the philologictd s^ninary o( 
the University of Bonn, De piioi& et altcrft qiis fertui: nubium Aristo- 
phania editione Scripsit Gull. Esser [Bon, 1821), p. 63, thia notioa 
is contested upon good grounds, beeause by tbe EiipiTriSris of the 
fragment, in the view in which Diogenes quotes the passage, no one 
else can be understood but Sokrates himself, aad indeed, very ioob. 
after the 192nd line of " The Cbnds," the philosopher is named bj. 
his own name. It may Be also mentioned on the other hand, that 
the words rr^iSp lyriKVpcrig, about whose occupation Strepsiades ' 
enquires (v. 191J, and adds further enqoiricB in v. 193, would btf 
separatEd from the verb to which they are the subject, by thesf 
two intercalated lines about Euripides. We might also well ask, if. 
Euripides was such an important personage in " The Clouds," why 
ia he not mentioned also in the catastrophe by whieh thephrontiBterioff 
is demolished, i. e. in the closing scene as well as in the first ? But' 
Sokratea and Chairephon only are there noticed, Why do we not 
hear the cries of Euripides, as well aa those of the other two, in v. 
1S02 sq. ? If he had been brought forward ao prominently at the 
H beginning, he must necessarily have shared their fate at the end. 



In the same manner as we consider Euripides in 
regard to the principle itself of this school, in Peri- 
feles we are to view its active influence on the poli- 
tical and popular life of the Athenians. It is true, 
that when " The Clouds" was exhibited Periklea was 
110 longer in existence, and could have no direct 
influence ; but he had been the friend of Sokrates, 
and he was the maternal uncle and the guardian of 
Alkibiades.'^ We are reminded of this relationship 
by the allusion imphed in the mention of Xanthippos, 
the name of Perildes' father, which first occurs in 
V. 64, and also in the form of the name of Megakles, 
who is more than once described as the maternal 
uncle of Pheidippides, allusions which have been 
already noticed in tlie Scholia on the passages quoted. 
AUdbiades also had been educated under the roof of 
Perildes ;'^' and hence in all probability first arose 
his intimacy with Sokrates, though Perikles after- 
wards found it necessary to separate the younger 
brother Kleinias from him, and to consign him over 
to Ariphron, for the completion of his education, in 
order that he might not be corrupted by his elder 
brother.'*^ But what is the most important of all, 
this inteUectual, pohshed, and experienced statesman, 
from whom proceeded the new and altered tendency 
of Athenian pohtics, the first impulse to which liad 
indeed been given by Tliemistokles, and was only 
kept in check by the counterpoise of Aristeides, 
formed also an epoch in Athenian historj', which 
was equally notorious for the introduction of a syste- 
matic and preparatory course of study for the ma- 
nagement of pubhc affdrs, and for the elements 
which were brought to bear on the spirit, in which 
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ftiose aflairs were to be handled. Far according to 
very remartable statement of Plutarch,"* in the 
preceding period commencing with Solon, the fun- 
damental principles of political science, aa well as 
other branches of education, were propagated by 
practical schools; in these which were under the 
guidance of single individuals, political science taught 
by practice was, from the time of the seven wise 
men, handed down from one master to the other, 
under its own appropriate name of do^/a : "" but the 
sophists combinedit with the arts of forensic oratory, 
and transformed the practical into a rhetorical exer- 
cise. Plutarch mentions Mnesiphilos, as such a 
successor to Solon, to whom, according to some 
accounts, Themistokles attached himself for instruc- 
tion. Damon, who, according to Plutarch, disguised 
Ids powers as a politician under the semblance of 
music, for which he was very celebrated, and whom 
Alexandres, who is often cited by Diogenes Laertius 
and others, had described in his Ai'tiSo\ai twv 
ipiXoao^iiiv, as an instructor even of Sokrates,"' 
seems to have communicated his doctrines in a 
similar manner, but not in the spirit of Solon, since 
Plutarch calls him a powerful sophist.'*^ It was 
this same Damon who initiated Perikles in the art 
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Themirtocl. c. 3. hoXXot o3i' Sv tis trpoakxat roTs Mnjm^IXaH 
et/itoroiWa rov *p£o^pioir SijXatn)!' ■)'H''''fl<" \iyovatv, ivn 

tdXovitiviiv oo^iav, oivav ft Savirtira ToXiru^v 'il tpaartipuni 
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SiatoxijS ifl) '^^^voSi^v ol utTiraura Sisaviraic liltavTie rixvaic, 

mt^iffrai irpoatfyofiiiditrav. 
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of government,'^' and who was afterwards banished 
by ostracism,"* for too ambitious views, and as 
a partizan of tyranny. In Perikles, who however 
still kept up his intercourse with the sophists, and 
indulged"' in subtle discussions with them, the 
previous exercises he had undergone in learning that 
art, facilitated his transition to sophistry ; and he ] 

added to this sophistry the doctrines of the physical j 

philosophers. For be was at one and the same time ) 

a pupil of Pythokles the Pythagorean,"' of Zenon 
the Eleatic, and of Anaxagoras,"' the last of whom ^ 

he took also under his protection, when he was j 

persecuted for aaljieia ;''* and as he was instructed ] 

by the former, as Plutarch tells us, in dialectics, ' 

we learn on the same authority that he was supplied J 

by the latter with /urBbipoXoyla and litrapirioXttr^la ' 

as preparatory to eloquence. Thus had Perikles '■ 

opened the door to, and called into life that system !i 

of preliminary instruction for public aff^rs, which i 

afterwards found its chief seat in the schools of i' 

sophistr)'. He paved the way (and the influence of 
his example was most extensive) as a master in the ^ 

science of leading the people by subtle artifices, and i 

by the power of the tongue, the operation of which j 

in bringing about the Peloponnesian war Aristo- 
phanes so rudely assails ;''' and after having broken 
up in the Axeiopagos one comer-stone of the consti- 

•73 Plutarch, 1. c. T.p Si ntpiiXii otn/flv KaG&mp aeXiji-j 

'» Plut. 1. c. Ariatid, c, I. 

'« Plat. Pericl. c. 36. 

■^ Plato. Alcib, 1, c. 30, and Buttmann on the pasaagc. 

w Id. ibid. c. 36. Plut. Pericl. c. 4, 5. Cicero Brut, i 
Schol. Platon. in PtiEcdr. p. 31S. Waase, ad Thucyd. 11.43. 

1?" Diog. Laert. II. 5. 

Wl Acharn. 529 sq. P»c. 606 iq. 




■Ration of Solon, he loosened all the bands of that 
lemocracy, which he generally understood how to 
lay with, but tlie caprices of which he sometimes 
bitterly experienced. Whilst he was thus breaking 
tVp the career of that coarse and vulgar demagogia, 
lirhich attempted to crush him, and in comparison 
l*ith which he appears even in Aristophanes,"* 
1^ be a really virtuous character, and whilst he ex- 
B-^bited on the other hand by his own example, the 
■ way in which was to. be formed that more refined 
demagogia, which was coming to maturity in a younger 
generation, he laid the foundation of those political 
tendencies, which are arraigned by Aristophanes, 
and more especially of that tendency, which in the 
second view above mentioned is assailed in " The 
Clouds," Thus does Perikles, upon the whole, serve 
to designate that precise period of time, when the 
elements of the public and private life of the Athe- 
nians began to be dissipated and dissolved.'" 

Next to Perikles, and at the head of this younger 
race of demagogues, must be placed his nephew and 
ward, Alkibiades, who had long been, and still con- 
tinued to be at the time of " The Clouds," the 
favourite and confidant of Sokrates, who did his 
utmost to develope the nobler germs of his nature, 
and to make them dominant within him ; but Alki- 
biades only made use of Sokrates to prepare himself 
for appearing on the political stage, and then de- 
serted him.'^ 
Theramenes is in the same category with Alld- 

"•' Equit. 283. 

"1 Comp. Plut. Per. c. 5, the passages in Lu^ac de Socrate cive. 
p. ei and Gi, and Dockb'a Political (Economy of Athens, Put 1. p. 



Xen. Mem. 1. 2, Ifi, 24, 39, 47. Comp, Luzac, I 





blades ; he also was a pupil of Sokrates, and like him, 
H follower of Prodikos,"*^ He is called by Kuripides 
in " The Frogs" (v. 96?) one of the happiest produc- 
tions of his school ; but Aristophanes himself, in v. 
541, and !I6B, of the same play, describes him as 
a clever fellow, with two strings to liis bow, and up 
to every thing ; he was nick-named Koflopi'oc,'^ for 
his conduct during the time of the four hundred ; 
and afterwards as one of the tliirty tyrants, though 
not one of the worst, "^ he justified in his person 
the poet's warning against this system of education. 
There ia also an allusion to him in a fragment of the 
Tpi^aXfie in Suidas, which may be corrected from 
Photios.'*" Some one says : 

'E-yiJi yap airo Qijpanivovc SiSoiKU ra rpla Tdvtt. 
The allusion is to the cruelty of Theramenes ; for the 
things dreaded are three irpoTtiu'ifiara (penalties), 
which, merely as punishments, to say nothing of 
Uiem as aggravations of punishments, wera suiB- 
ciently severe ; and one of which it was ever his 
practice to decree ; whence came the proverbial ex- 
pression, T^ Tpia Qiipafxivov^. Hence we may con- 
clude that the Tpt^tiXijc must have been first exhibited 
after Theramenes had become a man of notoriety and 
power in the state ; therefore, after the time of the 
four hundred, with whom lie came into the govern- 
ment;"''' and of this we find also other traces. For 

1^ Schol. Aiist. ad Nub. 3fil. Suldaa voc. npilucog. CoWp. 
Reinesii Obserr. in Suidttm. ed. M&llfer, p. 137, toc, BijpapiviKt 

I" Xeoophon Hellen. II. 3, 30 aq. 

"* Luzac, !. c. p. 127 aq. 

■» SuidiB in voc. TSv rpifiv, uil Pholioa, Tiv rpiAv KatSi' (v. 
Comp. ReineaiuB, 1. c. p. S.'i2, On the coinmon cxprecston, rd rpia 
rnirn, comp. Wasse on Thucyd. I, 132. 

w ThQcyd. VIM. 68. 



I piece is likewise uf considerable importance in 
Cespect to Alkibiades, though I have deferred men- 
tioiiing it till the present opportunity, in consequence 
)pf the date assigned to it. We read in Hesychios : '^ 
*AXiH^(a8)|v ^i|<T(ii 6 ' Apiaro^avric tirl 4>aXi|vfou 
tfvYev'i<'SoLi, (rK<u7rrwv irapa tov ijiaXriTU' eir avaiff^virrl^ 
Hf&p a ^aX>ic. Now we may readily conceive that it 
s in allusion to the lasciviousness and prowess of 
Alkibiades, that Aristophanes feigned that he was 
"»om during the archonship of one ipaXrtvlag : and the 
iBTm of such pretended allusion may have been 
llOrrowed from Avaaviae, who was first archon"^ in 
be second year of the 81th Olympiad ; and we might 
Imw the inference that jUldbiades was born in that 
jtear ; this would coincide very well ivith the narra- 
tive of Diodoros'*" (which is, however, an inaccurate 
statement), according to which he died in the second 
year of the 94th Olympiad, when juat forty years 
old;'" but these dates are themselves not to be 
perfectly relied on, and they are opposed to others 
more positive and satisfactory, which have been 
above adopted as the groundwork of this portion of 
the chronology of Greece. Now as Tpi^aX?)? meana 
one who is bene vasatu»,"^ nothing is more hkely 
than that the raillery in question should have been 
directed against Alkibiades in the TpiipaXiiQ of Aris- 
tophanes, But this was the name of the principal 
character of the piece, as appears in part from the 



'Eirl iaXifviev, Reiakc correctly reads ' 
Diodor. XU. 33. 



ro^di'ifefor 'Apur 



that Diodoros frequently approximates 
tBddatet. 

>" Thii would very well agree with the fact that Alkibiades i 
ID " The Clouds" (v. 1 163) Xvaavias varpuiav iw/akuv kdjcb 
^oup. Addenda in Theocrit. p. 409. 



_ '" Toup. Add 



observation of Sutdas, that it was ovofia Kvpiov wapa 
^ Aptirraifiavfi, and partly from a scholion on Plato,™ 
in which it is said : 'H yap tov Tpi^oXijra rfirrovaa 
film' AojSsa-flf, KOI yap iirff opov, whence it is clear, 
that the mother of Triphales bore also a part in the 
play. I do not venture to decide whether (as might 
be argued from the words of the Scholiast, and from 
those of the mother, which appear to be a summons 
to several persons, to lay hold of the runaway Tri- 
phales,) his birth too may not have been introduced 
within the limits of the story at least, if not those 
of the stage. Who would venture to set bounds to 
the fancy of Aristophanes, to which it would have 
been no great violence, to have given birth and growth 
to the hero of the piece in the course of it!"' If, 
then, the allusion in this drama were to Alkibiades, 
it may fairly be taken for granted, that he was himself 
under the name of Tpi^aXije, the principal person- 
age in the play; and perhaps Toup referred to 
the passage above quoted, when he said : Sed 
hominem ilium {tov Tpi^aXjjra) qui miki probh sus- 
pecius est, non moror. We are not, however, to 
suppose that Aristophanes actually portrayed Dei- 
nomache under the image of the mother of Triphales 
Alkibiades, but the state itself, which had given him 
birth, and allowed him to grow up ; to which expla- 
nation we are likewise led by the expression, also in 
reference to Alkibiades, ii ttoAi? yap SuttokeT in line 
1 135 of " The Frogs." The name and the allusion 

^^ Ad Phiedon. p. 3M0. 

"• I remember in Cook's second voyage the account of t play 
(which, however, I of course mention, without thinting of any further 
com pari Eon,) given to the voyagers in one of the Society Islands, in 
which an accouchement takes place — the infant comes into the world 
full growri, and to the amusement of the whole audience, runs up and 
duwn the stage with the navel-string. 
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liave tlius not merely a reference to the disorderly 
disposition of Alkibiades, but they acquire one still 
more significant, to the mutilation of the Hermai, 
which did not affect their faces alone."* For already 
on a similar occasion in " The Lysiatrata" (v. 1094), 
Aristophanes had mentioned it ; and his former ac- 
cusation on this subject, and on the profanation of 
the mysteries, bore so hard upon Alkibiades, that 
after his return to Athens, he publicly defended 
himself against it."^ The 'Ep/iije TptKfipaXo^, which 
Hesychius quotes from the Tpi<jia\rt^, and by which 
we are to understand one particular Hermes in 
Athens,'^' which had been erected by Patrokleides, 
or Eukleides, was one of the number ; and, perhaps 
the name Tpi^aXijc was suggested by and intended 
as a contrast to that Hermes, and the mutilations 
which had taken place; it would thus be hterally 
in accordance with the meaning of the word, and the 
appearance of the character represented on the stage : 
nor is this at all improbable, when we reflect on the 
predominant influence of the 4>aAi)t upon the old 
comic theatre, and on the humour of Anstophanes. 
Whilst then, from the foregoing illustrations, we 
acquire the knowledge of a more definite political 
tendency of the TpujiaXiii, namely, to oppose the 
recall of Alkibiades (whence the several incidents of 
the story received their meaning ; for example, the 
running away of Triphales is explained by the escape 
of Alkibiades, after he was ordered home from Sicily) : 
the time of its exhibition is also more precisely indi- 
cated ; and this, from the allusion to Theramenes 

'* Sluiter Lectt. Andocld. p. 50, Photios «dc, 'EpfioioirWoi- al 
Tuv "Ep/iSiv Tovc Tpaxii\ovi cai ru nifola diroKJ^cttn'EC- 
'•• Xenoph. Hellen. I. 4, 20 sq, 
'" Sluiter, I. c. p. -IJ, 



^ '" ^juiier, L. L 
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above cited, mast have been subsequent to " The 
Lysistrata," and between the dissolution of the four 
hundred, and the recall of Alkibiades, consequently 
during the second year of the !*4th Olympiad. The 
expression put into the mouth of Aischylos at a 
later period, in " The Frogs," appears now to be 
much more to the point than before, and to assume 
a more lively and important part in the chain of 
constant and special attention, with which Aristo- 
phanes kept watch upon Alkibiades. Besides, in the 
Triphalea, as well in the conduct of the whole piece, 
as in single instances, many traits were assuredly 
pointed out from the life and character of Alki- 
biades. Thus it is probable that he and no other 
is the subject of the fragment preserved by Athe- 
naios."^ We are there told, that several foreigners 
of distinction had frequented the society of some 
individual or other, not named in the fragment, 
and had earnestly entreated him to take with him 
a beautiful boy, and dispose of him by sale in some 
one of the luxurious islands of Ionia, or other cities, 
such as Chios, Klazomenai, Ephesos or Abydos, in 
whose markets such merchandise was much in re- 
quest. Now Alkibiades had in early life visited 
and hved as a voluptuary in those countries, as 
appears from Antiphon's invective against him, which 
follows this fragment in Athenaios, and from Lysias' 
accomit of his debaucheries quoted by the same 
author ;"* and at a later period he had again resided 
there before his return to Athens.^"" Is it not then 
probably the young Triphales himself, whom the 
foreigners were so eager to possess, and to have sold 

'" XII. c, 5, p. 529, a. coiif. Jacobs, onimad. in Alhenscum, p. 23'!. 
'M XII. c. 9, p. 534, f. sq, XIII. c. 4, p. 574, d, sq 
»• Plilt. Alcib. c. 27, 29. 




1 their own country, noted as this country was aa 
the theatre of the exploits of Alkibiades, himself 
notorious for his infamous traffic with his fellow-men, 
and years before reckoned by Aristophanes amongst 
the EvpvirpMKTiii ? We may moreover conclude 
from the active intercessions of Theramenes for the 
recall of Alkibiades, that the two were most fitly 
joined together in the T/H^aXue, and it is probable, 
that besides the allusion already quoted, the former 
was frequently brought forward in the play: cer- 
tainly he was a chief promoter of this recall,^' if, at 
Diodoros asserts, he was not the whole and sole 
cause of it. 

Kritias also must here be noticed in conjunction 
with Alkibiades and Theramenes, although I am not 
yet able to show that Aristophanes looked upon lum 
in the same light as the former, or even as the 
latter.*'^ But he had followed the same course of 

"•• Diodor. XIII. 38, 4a. Cornel. Nep. Aleib. c. 6, 4. 

"" It would be difficult to explain why Kritias should have entirely 
escaped the criticisms and Barcasm of Aristophanes, as he was a man 
of distinguished family, of a reflned education, great knowledge of the 
world, and mental accomplishments, one of the early pupils of Sokrates. 
and certainly older than Alkibiades ; for iramediateiy after the battle 
of PoUdaia, he appears as guardian of his cousin Charmides. Plato. 
Charmid. c. 5, fln. Hcindorf. ad c. 5, Schneider ad Xenoph. Hellen. 
III. c. 1. He certainly also had distinguished himself as a potiticnJ 
character, doubtless as a partisan of the oligarchy, as he hod been 
banished by the people (Xenoph. Hellen. II. 3, 15. Mem. I. a, 24), 
and must afterwards have been recalled. On this account, and also in 
conaenuence of his other connections, &c. he could not well have been 
overlooked by Aristophanes. Probably many attacks on Kritias, as 
well as upon Alkibiades, and Theramenes, may have disappeared with 
the lost portion of the works of Aristophanes, and that is by far the 
largest part; perhaps, too, in the plays and fragments which we 
possess, maoy allusions to him may be concealed, which have not yet 
been discovered. Or what grounds can we imagine, on which the 
poet may have spared him '. 
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educatiun as those two ; like Alkibiadea, he was a 
pupil of Gor^as,™* he had been likewise, as we learn 
from Plato, a follower of Sokrates, and is even 
ranked amongst the sophists. Moreover, as Alki- 
biades was accused ofafri^ista, so was Kritias counted 
amongst the affeoi.^" He was also closely united in 
the same political interests with Alkibiades, at least 
prior to the anarchy, as is clear from the resolution 
of the people for the recall of Alkibiades, which 
he had drawn up, and the distichs by which he 
had claimed the merit of it as his own ;""' but he 
showed his treachery to his friend, when, as chief of 
the thirty tyrants, he hinted to Lysandros, that as 
long as AlMbiades hved, there was no security for 
the constitution.*^ And it was ever a subject of 
reproach against Sokrates, that as Kritias was the 
grasping and tyrannical individual in the ohgarchy, 
Alkibiades was the most licentious and arrogant in 
the democracy.*" 

If this could have been alleged at a later period by 
the accusers of Sokrates before the criminal court 
(although in truth, the principle of evil had not been 

"" Philost. Vit. Soph. 9, p. 49.f . 

™ Sextua Empir. Hj-potypas, HI. p.lSS, ed. Colon, It is difficult 
to say with any certainty, whether the lines which Sestus cites, to 
prove this fact, from tlie Siayphoa of Kritias (ad Mathematicos, IX, 
p. 31S), and which Plutarch (De placit. phUoa. c 6} quotes from the 
Sisyphos of Euripides, belong to the ronner or to the latter. Valcke- 
naer (Diatrib. p. 209) asaigns it to Kritiaa, ajid WyttcnliBCh defers to 
the authority of Plutarch. 

»• Plut. Aldb. 33. 

«» Id. ibid. c. 38. Camel. Nep. Alcib. c. !0. 1. His esclusiirely 
■elfish character ever guided by his own interests ia proved by tbe 
democraticaltendeney of his actions in Theasaly, where he lived during 
hit banishment, though he had previously favoured the oligarchy. 

^ Xenoph. Mem. 1. 2, 12 aq. Philoit. Vit. Soph. 16, p. 501. 
Luzac. 1. c. p. 134, 
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engrafted by him either on Alkibiades or on Kritias), 
how much more likely was it, that the circumstance^ 
in which these and others of the same stamp, wheA ] 
still youths, as well as the men who have been already ' 
mentioned, stood at this, or at any former period, 
(either in respect to one another, or to Sokrates, or 
■to the natural philosophers, or to the sophists, should 
have given & large and ample field to the comic poet, 
for representing under the person and mask of 
Sokrates, the focus or central point of all those 
motives and tendencies which thus bound them 
together ! Especially if, as we think we have proved 
it to be highly probable, when he drew the character 
of Pheidippides, be had Alkibiades in his eye, how 
natural was it for him to join with the former the 
friend and instructor of the latter, as the master 
■who was to teach him the cunning art. Indeed, in 
accordance with all that has been said, I cannot but 
consider this motive of sufficient importance foT 
Aristophanes to have been most especially and 
irresistibly determined by it, or rather for his having 
willingly yielded to it. If we now recall to mind 
the close connection which existed between Peri- 
kles, Alkibiades, and Sokrates, and moreover, that 
certain allusions, above quoted, to the lineage of 
Pheidippides, implicated the former of these per- 
sonages ; but, above all, if we remember the advice, I 
by which Alkibiades, before he was twenty years 
of age, had suggested to his uncle the means of re- ' 
lieving himself from great embarrassments, and if we 
admit the appUcation, which, as above observed, it is 
probable that some of the main incidents in " The 
Clouds" bear to that advice, we must allow it to be 
perfectly natural, that Strepsiades and Pheidippides 
should be brought into close contact with Sokrates, 



wlio performs the tjffice of the intermediate party, 
(aee page 3) ; Strepsiades indeed coming forward, not 
88 the representative of Ferikles, but of the people 
who had taken their lesson from their leader, and 
strove to ape his manaers. The grounds for in- 
tooducing Sokrates as the master of the school of 
sophistry, are thus fully and completely developed 
in the persons with whom he was in connection. 

What though the dramatic character of Sokrates 
may fail in real resemblance as a portrait — if this 
were to be our stumbling-l)lock, what else would it 
be, than substituting the point of view, which would 
suit the writer of history, for that whence we ought 
to form our judgment of a comic poet? For how- 
ever much historical truth forms upon the whole 
the groundwork of " The Clouds," as it does in all 
the fictions of Aristophanes, it is not because the 
world, which, as tlie creature of his own wit, he 
holds up to reality as its form and mirror, corres- 
ponds literally to that reality, and to each several 
hneament of every figure which it assumes, but that 
this poetical world has adopted from reality jiwt as 
much as belonged to the fidelity of the whole, and 
W4S indispensable, in order to facihtate to the people 
his contemporaries, the transition from reality to 
the free imitation of it in the domain of art, and to 
render visible to their eyes the thread which bound 
art and reality together ; whilst the contrast between 
the two was separately and distinctly exhibited by 
every finesse and contrivance of the comic muse, by 
raillery, satire, irony, and caricature, by the wildest 
combinations of the fency, often intermixed with the 
wiles and charms of the most beautifiil and harmo- 
nious poetry. Nor are we here to ask of Aristo- 
]>hancs how the individual Sokrates may have ap- 
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peared to his confidential pupils, to Xenophon, to 
PlatOj to Pheidon, to Kebes, and others, nor how 
he was to appear to ua, according to the analysis, 
which we have it in our power to form to ourselves, 
of what he was and what he did ; but how he might 
be represented to the great mass of tlie Athenian 
|>eople, that is, how they comprehended and judged 
him from his outward and visiljle signs ; and how 
fliey understood and appreciated the usual extravii- 
gancies of the comic poets ; in short, how it was to 
he managed, that whilst his name, and his mask^ 
■aricatured to the utmost, were kept together by. 
fundamental affinities, the former might appear suf^ 
firaently justified, and be not improperly placed im 
eonnection with indi\'iduala, who were displaying 
liefore the eyes of the puhlic the germs which were, 
developed in Alkibiades, and the early results tOf 
-^rhieh they had given birth. But as the people sat(7 
Sokrates for ever and deeply employed, either in, 
meditations, Uke the natural philosophers, ^povrt^tipj] 
or like the sophists in instructive intercourse withi 
the youth, iro^i^Ecrdai, as Ferikles called it, (suprdi 
fiaga 52), and as he was frequently engaged in coik;j 
versation with those sopMsts, (besides many p!)lpabl«> 
points of resemblance, calculated to mislead eveilt 
those who observed him more closely), it would ne* 
C^ssarily follow, that they reckoned liim one of thrt. 
community, as Aischines himself does when*" he: 
calls him a sophist; judging then as they did from 
outward appearances, they comprehended him in the 
same category with those of his associates, whom 
Jliey knew to be most engaged on the theatre of pub- 
Jio life. Aristophanes himself seems to have had no 

"« InTimarch. \>. Ur., ed. Bckkcr. 
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other notion of Sokrates ; at least the whole range of 
his comedy furnishes us with many characteristic 
traits perfectly similar to the picture we have of him 
in " The Clouds." In " The Birds" {v. 1282) the 
poet expresses by iirwKpaTovv the ideal of a hardy 
mode of life, and neglect of outward appearances ; 
and in v. 1554 sq. he represents Sokrates, who is 
there called the unwashed (aXouToe,'"') as i^u^^a-yu/yde, 
conductor of souls, maker of images, eoiijurer-up of 
spirits, who is obeyed by the shadowy forms of his 
scholars, amongst whom Chairephon is particularly 
designated, the same that is assailed also in the 
clouds, and on various other occasions by the comic 
poets'"* as the confidential friend of his youth. We 
may admit a similar double sense in the - i/>vxbJi' 
ao^aiv of V. 94 in " The Clouds." As Sokrates' 
pupils or famuli are here introduced as ghosts, and 
the master as their conjurer, so on the other hand 
in the rripvraSrtc"' Aristophanes has styled certain 
pale and haggard, tragic and cychc poets, oiSo^oiVac, 
L e. visitors of Hades, and sends them as ambassa- 
dors to those of the same trade, already inhabitants 
of that region. Strepsiades also, in " The Clouds," 
(v. 504) is fearful of becoming one of these half- 
dead gentry (iifiiBvyic:) under the tuition of Sokrates. 
And not only in "TheClouds," hut in "The Frogs" 
also near the end, the Sokratic dialogues are ridiculed, 
as solemn twaddle,*'* and empty nonsense. Although 

*• Reisig, in his Preface to " The Clouda," p. xii. happily ahowB 
how this word, by changing the punctuation, must be separated from 
\ipyj, and caonected with Ewepdrijc. 

"•> Schol. PlKtoD.p, 331. 

"" See the fragment inAthenso, XU. p. 551. a. 

'" Stiivoiiiv, as in this passage, was the eipreasion in general use 
in Athens, to cast ridicule on the habit of philosophising. Hemsterb. 
app. animadv. in Lucian. p. 9. 




therefore the chief purpose of Sokrates' appearance 
in " The Clouds" is on account of Alkbiades, who 
is principally aimed at in the character of Pheidippi- 
dea, and though this motive for introducing him 
necessarily influenced the formation of that cha- 
racter, yet ia it e^'ident that the picture of Sokrates 
and hia school, as portrayed in " The Clouds," was 
not created by Aristophanes merely for the purposes 
of this comedy, but that he had for his groundwork 
a definite and decided model. 

This exposition of the play of " The Clouds' 
differs as much from the opinion, which many enter- 
tain, that Aristophanes did not in the character of 
Sokrates point at him indi^-idually, but exclusively 
at the Sophists, as it does from the most recent in- 
terpretation which has appeared on the subject 
namely, that Sokrates himself was directly and 
pointedly assailed in " The Clouds," because he 
really stood upon the same ground as the Sophists. 
namely, that of the subjective philosophy, which did 
not rest on anything absolute as a fixed and perma 
nent rule of conduct, but which was ever search- 
ing after first causes ; and he was thus ii 
fact mixed up with and implicated in their prin- 
ciple, which substituted licentious subtleties, and 
unfixed opinions, in place of the single and di- 
rect conception of an acknowledged datum : he 
might even be considered as the representative of 
this principle; and on this account not only was 

'" Thia ia to be found in two tracts, which, though of smsll eitent, 
are remarkable on account of the importftiit philosopliicBl school, 
whose character neither of them discredit, whilst both agree in the 
judgment they pass on Sokrates and Aristophanes. The one is von 
Henning's Principles of Ethics, p. 40 sq. and the other ia Rattscher*! 
Disquisitio de Aristophanls ingenii principio : para prior (Berol. 1825] 
p. IS. 



Aristophanes entitled to represent him as the master 
of the school, the essential quality of which was to 
undermine the stability of the morals and consti- 
tution of the country, but the Athenians also, 
twenty years later, were warranted in arraigning him 
before the criminal tribunal ; although on the other 
hand both Sokrates himself, and the principle which 
, he introduced, have been justified in history, as the 
'subjective philosophy must necessarily have some 
.time or other come to this open breach, in order to 
arrive at a more exalted reconciliation with that which 
is only objective. 

The former of these opinions rests, first, upon the 
erroneous notion, that the attack made in " The 
Clouds" is not so much directed against a principle, 
as against individuals ; and, secondly, on the groond- 
less supposition above alluded to, that a comic poet 
had it in his power, under the guise of a personal 
attack, whilst he portrayed and indicated one indi- 
vidual, to make another to be understood ; and that 
he could engage his audience at once to make this 
distinction between the one who was placed before 
their eyes, and the other who was really meant. 

The second notion is based upon the history of 
philosophy, and its closer examination comes more 
within the province of the professors of that branch 
of knowledge. But as far as concerns the question: 
" Whether Aristophanes, whom we are not now 
" attempting to defend,^" hut only to explain, in his 
" school of sophistical refinement, and in its master, 
" intended anything more than a formal resemblance 
" with the real Sokrates ?" it has been already suf- 
ficiently demonstrated, that the poet has painted to 



' V. Xennlng, p. 41 ; Rottacher, p. 45. 
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rliie life in all its emptiness and frivolity the so- 
phistical principle of subjective philosophy, a 
thoroughly speculative system, now dependent upon 
chance, now the creature of arbitrary will — : 
that he was fuUy entitled to represent it as des- 
tructive of the domestic and public life in Athena, 
and to foretell the mischief which would ensue 
from its dominion, in as much as the numerous 
manifestations of this principle would necessarily be 
infallible symptoms of a general dissolution, comV 
mencing in the core, and extending through all the 
ramifications of the political and social state of the 
republic — for the subjective philosophy (i. e. purelw 
abstract reasoning), applied to practical objects en-l 
gender also a subjective will, (i.e. a licentious indepenJ 
dence,) just as speculations in natural philosophy, if 
perfectly subjective, would have had a similar influ' 
ence on the universe, if the thoughts and reasonings 
of man could have operated upon the natural world, 
as they do operate upon moral relations. It is alsti 
a truth, not now for the first time admitted, that) 
such an enfranchisement fi-om the trammels of obi 
jective philosophy, and the gradual substitution of 
that which is subjective, is an essential ingredient ii^ 
the march of the human intellect, individually ai 
well as generally; hence arise many mistakes and 
errors to which we are exposed before we arriv^ 
imfettered at the point where the subject has found 
the true object, where subjectivity and objectivity! 
are reciprocally mingled one with the other, audi 
where the cultivation of the life of man can be based I 
on a permanent principle; this is justified histori-; 
cally as well as morally, by the purpose in view,: 
and by the earnestness and purity of subjective en- 



j quiry. But no one, who is conversant with the 
writings of Xenophon, or the Apology, or the Kritoii 
of Plato, can believe that Sokrates was MTapped up 
in subjective disquisitions on objects as well of 

1 science as of conduct, like the sophists, whose pom- 
pous semblance of knowledge he destroys by his 

' overpowering dialectics, or that be agreed with them 
in denying the existence of one first and final bond 
and rule of thought and conduct ; and though doubts 
may be thrown upon the genuineness of the apology, 
and should even both that and the Kriton be re- 
jected by some, as of doubtful authority, still Xeno- 
phon alone is sufficient to convince us, that Sokrates 
fully and entirely admitted an objective knowledge 
which lie placed in God ; and that the general form 
of this knowledge as he conceived it — namely, that 
notliing contradictory could exist in it, is evidently 
the fundamental and leading idea''^ which was ever 
present to his mind in all his enquiries ; — that on the 
other hand he taught that mere human wisdom was 
vanity,'"^ and that it was therefore totally useless for 
any one to spend his time in empty speculations on 
those metaphysical and physical objects, upon which 
it was out of man's power to attain such know- 
edge ; but he believed, that in heu thereof, he ought 
rather to observe and admire them in their mani- 
festations and efi"ectB, that is, as they offered them- 
selves to the senses, and only to endeavour to learn 
their influence upon human life y"' that he implicitly 

=" Schleiermicher on the MeriU of Sokrates as s Philosopher, 
.Cl,aq. 

!i» Plato ApoIc«. Opp. P. I, V. 2. p. 96, aq. p. 101. Ti li Eivfv- 
vtiu — ri(j Svri u 3(ic ao^s tlvni, sal ly Tip XP^''I'V toutv TtvTo 
Xiynv, iiri >) ivipui^rlvii ao^ia iXiyou nvbs iKia tfrl nai oihv6s. 

=" Xen. Mem. I. 1, 11. sq. IV. 7, 6, aq. I. 4. B, aq. IV. 3. 



followed the wiJl of the gods made known to him by 
oracles and signs, and by the inner voice, his Saifio- 
I'lov he gave up indeed his whole life to the service 
of that will,^'^ enjoining as earnestly upon others the 
worship of the gods in conformity to the regulations 
of each state (vd/iiji ttoXiuiq),^'^ and the observance of 
their oracles and signs, as he himself declined in the 
minutest points to deviate from the common moral 
habits of Greece ; — that he obscr\-ed in his own per- 
son, and recommended to others, as the measure and 
rule of conduct, the vo/itnov, which to him was also 
the SlKaiov, and which was partly based on the uni- 
versal unwritten divine law, and in part on the posi- 
tive laws and ordinances of man j^" that consequently 
it was in nowise the abstract form of arbitrary will, but 
the fixed and definite injunctions of the ordinances 
of God and man, that is positive and immediate 
given facts, which were to be deemed the final and 
most exalted basis of morals and of justice. A philoso- 
pher, who took his stand so firmly and decidedly on 
the basis of real life, and who exerted himself to 
lead others to it, or to confirm them in it, whose 
system of dialectics obtained the ascendency, not only 
from its sound foundation and consistency, but 
from its power of resolving all captious propositions 
or arbitrary assumptions, in respect to the form of 
knowledge, into the above-mentioned fundamental 
idea, sufficiently objective as it is, of general har- 
^oony, and in respect to ethical pm^oscs, into a po- 

^ Xen. See the above quoted pasB&ges, and especlaily I- 1, 2-9 anJ 
(.1.3, 2-4,4, 15, IV. 3, 14. Plato Apol. p. 97, 113, 114, 1!6, 
■S, iq. Crito, p US. 
[*»• Xen. Mem. IV. 3, 16, sq. 

• Id. IV. 4, 12, 25, e, 5, and 0, ' 
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sitive ordinance, (altliougJi this last did not always 
present itself in a definite shape,) — who in every thing 
he did, as far as depended on human knowledge, the 
rights of which he confined within their proper 
limits,"' acted, not blindly, but on the principle, 
which, after due consideration, appeared to him the 
best f^ and this principle not invented by him, as 
was the practice with the sophists, on an arbitrary 
view of his own interest, nor formed upon the fluc- 
tuating and discordant opinions of the crowd, but 
upon divine or hujnan law, and on truth itself, 
which, when found, and be it only in one individual, 
(if such there be) who has a just conception of right 
and wrong, of honour and dishonour, of good and 
and evil, must be revered and feared in preference 
to all others f' a principle, in short, which is found 
in the laws of the state, declaring, as they do, the land 
in which we are born to he our unfettered lord and 
master, more to be honoured than our fathers and 
forefathers, and which, under no circumstances what^ 
ever ought to be injured, not even in retaliation of 
our own presumed wrongs,""^* — who clearly saw that 
if he offended the laws of his own country, the 
other Greek States who were satisfied with their 
constitution would not bear with him, because by the 
violation of the principles of right in Athens he would 



" Xen. Mem. I. 1, 9. To*c It fiiiHv riS 
;i JcKfiiviov, dXXd irAvra TJji iySprnvtv. 

loi n<i^ovn tuuplviiv. 
" Plato Crit. p. 149. 

* lb. p. 152. tal^ral ^E^'/nroi/ro 

apa — sal avT^ ri A\i)^iia, 
'* Ibid. p. ICC. «q. 






have iiimomiced himsell'^^* as a Siaiji^opiv^ tCiv vo/imv 
generally, that is an enemy of all legitimate govern- 

"* lb. p. 165, sq. The position laid down by Henning, [i, 50, ap- 
psrentJy in contradiction to what is stated in the text, " that on the 
Sokratlcal principle individual laws 
aa absolutely irresistible and immul 
as although Sokrales either set himself up in opposition to, or did 
not obey the unjust cominfinds of those in power, whether under the 
democracy or the oligarchy (Xen. Hellen, I. 7, 16. Mem. I. 1, 18. Plat. 
Apolog. p. 120), and though he censured upon principle the crimei 
abuses and follies of the Denioa, as stoutly as Aristophaiies did (e. g, 
Xen. Mem. I. 2,9, Aristot. Rhetor. II. 20, 4), yet is there no csample 
of his not conforming to the laws, or of his urging others to resist 
them. Besides, in a constitutional point of view, the individual 
laws were never considered in Athens as immutable, for the enact- 
ments of Solon themselves rather laid down the conditions and forms, 
under which changes might be proposed for deliberation. The well- 
known discourse between Sokrates (Xen, Mem. IV, 2, 3, sq.) and 
Euthydemos has indeed been quoted, to characterize in an especial 
manner this presumed position of Sokrates, " that subjectivity had 
stept into the place of laws, institutions, and other enactments 
of immedlBtc application, ahd was itself become the ultimate rule 
and standard," proving at the same, time that which was formerly 
a steady holdfast to the unpr^udiced and honest conscience, to be 
In reality of a vacillatory nature ; but this discourse has been cruelly 
misunderstood, and it would only be necesssary to read through the 
whole, and especially the 21st 5 (for the iStTnoLf of Euthydemos, 
which is ever conducted in the lame manner hy new questions, and 
finally his own confession, § 30, ought to be well weighed), in order 
to have a clear conception of the views of Sokrates. These were no 
other than to draw this young man through a scries of groundless 
and vague changes from one opinion to another, from the definite and 
express avowal of one maxim and then of another upon things which 
he foncied he already knew, to a conviction of his own ignorance and 
insignificance. It is sufficiently clear, from Xenoph. Mem. II, 2, 2, 
and from the Kritias of Plato, p. 156, 157, that Sokrates knew full 
well, that under no pretence, and no circumstances was it permitted 
to do wrong, nor even to repay wrong with wrong; and if he held 
acts of violence against enemies in war (TroXifiioii^) to he justifiable, 
he granted nothing more than what is admitted by states and people 
all over the world; and modt particularly he did not go a step 
beyond the grounds of what was universally received aad acted upon 
tkroughout Greece, 
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ment, and of all lawful institutions throughout 
Greece — such a philosopher, surely, as I have thus 
described, neither bore within himself, nor contri- 
buted to extend a principle, which endangered the 
actual state of things, and threatened the dissolution 
of the whole system of Grecian polity. The relation 
in which Sokrates the Athenian really stood becomes 
then so much the more inteUigible, as in opposition 
to the new doctrines which strangers had introduced 
into the city, he directed all his energies towards 
drawing philosophy away from purely subjective 
speculations, and rescuing his fellow-citizens from 
fortuitous and arbitrary springs of action. By a 
conscientious perception of the purpose for which 
we act, and thence of the manner in which we act, 
called by him tTTKm'i^ij und iroijila, (a term which 
implies his wish to he considered as one of the 
SihSo^oi of the political system of Solon,) he endea- 
voured to produce'^ in those who approached him, 
a htness for every occupation of life, or optr^. This 
apirfi supphed the place of iJ.Soc and n-oSoe (habits 
and affections), the want of which in the Sokratic 
philosophy was alluded to by Aristotle,^ but which 
Xenophon,*^ in reference to the universal grounds 
of action, comprehends under the word ^vaig. So- 
krates however never lost sight of, and was con- 
stantly referring to, the laws of God and man, order 
and morality ; and although some of his explana- 
tions and demonstrations, founded upon the names 
""i Xen. Mem. 111. 9, 4, and V, 2, A, and many examples in Memo- 

"f Magna Moralia, 1. 1, c. 

'^ Mem. 111. 1, 7, sni SWa iroXXd tal ^ivii Kai iirvrHiiif tii 
Tov ti oTparijyiimv™ Ixftv. Both, therefore, hclongpd to the 
ayn&Di' i/yt^dvni; (ipiri), as he calls It til. 2, 4 This subject ji alio 
treated, but not Eiliafavtorily, in the Principles of Kthics, p. 46. 
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of certain things and actions, were the result of the 
view he took of the vivo/uartlvov, i. e. the gradual 
developement in the lapse of time, of customs and 
usage, as the basis of human relations, yet did he 
only labour for that which was permanent, and in 
opposition to the principle which was working out 
the destruction of all permanence, and the dissolu- 
tion of the body pohtic of Athens.=^ On this 
account too, if we consider Sokrates as one distinct 
individual, and as a moral being, we can grant to 
Aristophanes no more than a formal and poetical ' 
right, to give the form and name of Sokrates to his j 
master of the school of casuistry, and to the repre- ' 
sentative of the sophistico-rhetorical education, which 
he has attacked ; though if we consider the poet as 
having Alkibiades in his view in the character of 
Pheidippides, and other external circumstances con- 
nected therewith, the whole is based upon a ground- 
work of reality. But we must on no account, by any ' 
inversion of the relative positions, in which the phi- 
losopher and the poet stood towards each other, 
pretend to exalt beyond what has appeared in the 

(foregoing details, the purity and dignity of Sokrates 
^^ Sokrntea thought that this might have been invigorated by the j 
Tenovation of ancestral virtue and morals j Xen. Mem. III. 5, S, iq. 
Whereas on the contrary the ruin of Athena was the result of many 
Mher causes, whicli ensured the full operation of the sophistical prin- 
(riiple, especislly of the selBsh and ambitious demagogues (Thuc.11.65}, 
mud the unbridled democracy, the origin of which again proceeded 
(htm other circumstances, which the 'ASrivaiuv irokmia attributed 
to Xenophon (compare also Schneider in his Prolegomena ti 
worlj. p, 82, aq.), puts in a very striking point of view ; in perftct ac- 

Icordance too with Aristotle (See Politic. II. ID), so that it is evident, 
Hut it vas chiefly from the political principles which Athens had 
adopted, and which had, for the most part, grown out of its foreign 
relations, that the republic fell into that complication of diiordera 
which drove it to its ruin. 
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in reference to the poet, or his importance as a po- 
litical character. Upon this last subject some further 
observations viiU hereafter be subjoined. 

It is however in the conclusion of " the Clouds" 
that we perceive the real earnestness, with which 
Aristophanes composed a drama, which from all that 
has been said, must be considered,'^'' as well as the 
other comedies of this poet, in the light of a pohtical 
performance : all these works coincided with, and 
hinged upon the crisis of the Athenian republic ; and 
even where he does not directly treat of political 
affairs, but of the false direction given to the educa- 
tion of the youth, to oratory and to poetry, he always 
keeps his eyes on the important part, which politics 
bore, in that crisis. One feature in this conclusion 
of the piece has been found fault with, though 
unjustly so, if the conduct of the story be rightly 
conceived. Hermann^' declares the action to be 
incomplete, as it ought to have been decided whether 
Strepsiades' plan to get rid of his debts by cheatery 
and intrigue had succeeded or not, and that there- 
fore it was not sufficient, that he should drive away 
his creditors from his door with a string of sophisms, 
and that they should in return threaten him with 
lawsuits, but that Strepsiades ought to have been 
condemned to pay, stripped of his property and cast 
into prison ; in order that the spectators might see 
that he had himself fallen into the snares which he 
had prepared for others. But besides that this judge- 
ment of the court would have been a useless exten- 



^^ The accomplished author of the memoir upon Aristophanes in 
the Supplement! to Sulzer, vol. 7. ap. I, will probBbly agree with thii 
Tiew, though it may differ from the opinion he has advanced upon 
the lubject in p. 133. 

W Pnefat. ad Nub. p. XLIII, »q. 




tion of the piece, even without introducing it upon 
the stage, Aristophanes solves his problem in the 
most complete nnanner, and in as perfect confonnity 
with the tendency of the whole, the problem being 
to show how the old gentleman failed in !iis iniqui- 
tous project, as could have been brought about hy a 
judicial sentence passed upon him ; and this by turn- 
ing the very means, which Strepsiades had chosen 
for his own purposes, namely the education of his 
son in the school of speculative casuistry in order 
that with his assistance he might afterwards drive a 
successful trade, by turning this his scheme to his 
own signal prejudice, and by making it in the end 
the means of his own conversion from base and 
artful shifts (v. 1462 sq.), so as to leave no room 
for the judicial interference of a tribunal, in which 
a victory of sophistry over right, and not the con- 
demnation of Strepsiades, would have been more in 
harmony with the notions prevalent in the mind of 
Aristophanes on the character of the administration 
of justice in his time. In this view then the conduct 
of the drama is perfectly consistent, and nothing is 
reasonably felt to be wanting for its completion. 

The second head of accusation concerns the ill- 
treatment, which the old man experiences from his 
son {"'' this objection has originated in an erroneous 
conception of the object of the poet, and of the rela- 
tion in which the master of sophistry and the school 
of sophistry stood towards each other in the story of 
" The Clouds," founded as it is upon that relation. 
For this ill-treatment is the acme of the pernicious 
influence of the new fangled doctrine and education, 
which Aristophanes exposes also, as the result of 
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the same cause in v. 1059 of " The Wasps;" nor 
could he have selected any other fact equally sym- 
bolical, if he wished to exhibit in the most striking 
manner to parents, and to the people in general, 
wliat would be their fate, if they continued to foster 
this system of education, favourable as it apparently 
was to their own selfish and iniquitous spirit of liti- 
giousness, but directly counter to their higher inte- 
rests and wishes ; and it is evident that this is the 
express object of the poet, from the preparatory allu- 
sions to such application, which are contained in v. 
809, sq. 8(i5, lllS, sq. 1303, sq., from the address 
of Strepsiades to the spectators, v. 1437, *ud from 
the explanation which the chorus of Clouds gives to 
the father himself, v. H58 sq,, on the mode in which 
they had treated him. ITtis ill treatment, there- 
fore, is not at all misplaced. 

But if it be true that tlie story of the piece, which 
begins with the first stirring of his scheme on the 
old rogue's sleepless lied, is in fact brought to a con- 
elusion by the abandonment of his unrighteous pur- 
poses, attended as they had been with such sad 
results, it must be admitted, with Hermann,''^ tliat 
the vengeance he afterwards takes on the house of 
the sophists and on their master, is in form at least 
an excrescence ; nor is its introduction rendered ne- 
cessary by any incident or expression in the course 
of the play. For however naturally we may explain 
the extreme anger of Strepsiades, at having been so 
grievously duped by the inmates of the school, still 
it was by bis own seeking, and by his own incon- 
siderate conduct that he bad brought it upon him- 
self. Sokrates had not pressed himself upon him. 



Ftiefat. >d Nub. p. XLV. iq. 
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nor had Chairephon or any other of the scholars 
prompted or seduced either him or Pheidippides ; So- 
krates is therefore by no means to be considered as* | 
the prime motive of the action of the play, but 
merely as the means of bringing it about by the free 
rfioice of Strepsiades, according to the conception 
sbove announced in page 3 of this Essay. The 
course of the story did not therefore at all render it 
necessary that the consequences of the scheme which 
induced the one to act, slioidd have been Tisited 
upon the other. Imprecations and curses might 
have been the extreme of what properly belonged to 
the course of the story, by which Strepsiades might 
have given vent to his rage. But that Aristophanes 
went further, and made Strepsiades visit hia wrath ' 
upon the sophistical school by its destruction, is 
sufficiently explained by the supposition, that the end i 
the poet had in view, got the better of him, and 
made him forget the form. The grave and earnest 
manner indeed, in which he has grappled with the 
subject of " The Clouds," which is of the highest 
importance to the political and private interests of 
the republic, urged him to point out also the treat- 
ment, which the seat and source of the mischief, 
which was seizing hold of the youth, and which was ' 
leading the elder portion of the community along , 
treacherous and false paths, properly deserved, and 
how they ought to deal with it, in order to protect 
the state from greater injury. The fact however of I 
this incident not being necessarily grounded upon 
the story, cannot be accounted precisely as a fault, 
if we call to mind the loose and easy construction of ' 
the old comedy, the essential character of which did 
not demand the same strictness in form, as the old 
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tragedy, though even thia is not always consistent ; 
and we can hardly suppose that it could have injured 
the piece at the time, It may indeed have been 
thought by the judges at the exhibition somewhat 
too tragic, and not exactly conformable to the spirit 
of comedy, and so far may have contributed to the 
fkilm'e of the play. But it is evident that Aristo- 
phanes was too strongly impressed with the serious 
character of the whole of hia subject matter, which 
he had taken so deeply to heart, to preserve through- 
out his wonted ironical humour, to which he had 
given such free scope in " The Acharnians," and 
in " The Knights," which breaks out in " The 
Clouds" for example, in the conclusion of the dis- 
pute between tlie Xoyop SiVoioc, and tiSiKoc, in tlie 
choros too, as will soon be shown more precisely, 
and which continues to develope itself more and 
more freely, with the encreasing experience of the 
poet in practical life, and the cultivation of his mind : 
though indeed he had it in his power to keep up his 
irony quite to the close of the piece,"* if the young 



''' I do not see how the close ol 
proved by the change proposed t 
by Dindorf, according to which 
have been made, not by Sokrate) 
little spark of irony which by this 
namely, that whilst Strepsi&di 



this drama would have been im- 
ReiBig, {I. e. p. 23), and adopted 
:he exclamation (v. 1504) should 
but by one of his pupils. The 
i change is thrown into the scene, 
venting his rage, and the ecbolani 



□ud, Sokrates remains absorbed in hia meditation with the 
most indifferent tranquillity, is no feature common to the whole 
play, and conduces in no way to the more comic catastrophe deaired 
by Wolf. Besides thia change of person does not seem to me at all 
admissible. The scholars drst cry out in v. 1493, U95, 1497, 1498. 
It is now the turn of the master and of his famulua Chairephon, 
whom Strepaiadea liad disposed of according to v, 1465 ; and Aristo- 
phanea ia a great deal too much in earnest throughout this closing 
scene, not to have given its fullest weight to the threat, and not to 
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ladies in their cloudy vesture had protected their 
high priest against the indignation of Strepsiades, 
and had prevented the destruction of his home, con- 
secrated as it was to their worship. This would 
have been no more tlian justice, and would have cast 
an additional stigma on the direction things were 
taking, and on the shortsightedness of those who 
gave way to it; addressing at the same time this 
bitter sarcasm to the people : " only wait a while, 
and you will soon learn to what it leads." The 
whole keeping of the choros would then have been 
throughout maintained in the same ironical charac- 
ter, which is displayed, as the play goes on, in their 
relalion to the school of sophistry, in the initiatiott 
of Strepsiades, and in the manner, in which he is 
in a great degree taken up, and treated by themj 
(e. g. V. 358, sq. 412, sq. 427, sq. 804, sq. 1345, sq. 
ficc.) whilst their serious ends and aims are only now 
and then brought forward, as in 1303, sq. 1454-1461, 
somewhat more pointedly than would perhaps have 
been necessary, if the conclusion of the piece had 
been different ; thus "The Ekldesiazousai," "The 
Birds" also, and some other of the plays do not in 
the concluding scene place in a prominent light the 
fanciful and visionary results of the respective stones, 
but they dwell upon them with an irony, which con- 
nects them with real life, and which announces the 
lessons the poet had in view, more vividly than if 
they had ended in a developement strictly in ac- 
cordance with the moral of his fable. 

The object of this Essay does not call for any 
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hsTe exhibited Sokrates, who wbb at lUl even 
from hia state of repose, a» fully sensible of its e 
with which Strepsiades replies (v. 1506, 1507) 
Bt* only those tv,-o, Sokratea and Chairephon. 





■ouBCd in V. 1502, 

it. The answer too 

I their cry of horror. 



estendeti discussion on the clioros of the old comedy. 
It a]jpears only necessary to observe, that in the 
same manner as in the regular and complete choros 
of the old tragedy, is concentered the whole essence 
of that species of composition, namely the annihila- 
tion and disappearance of the countershoeks of life, 
in reference to its highest and most general funda- 
mental laws, before that eternal harmony and repose 
of divine power, which penetrates through all dis- 
cords and contentions {in conformity to its original 
destination, which was to celebrate the deeds and 
sovereignty of the gods), so also is the essence of tbe 
old comedy concentrated within its choros ; this 
essence is tlie representation of the countershoclts 
of life in the sphere of its social order, and in re- 
ference to its very special and relative laws, absurd 
and ridiculous as they arc, and, therefore, exposed to 
perpetual change and dissolution (in perfect con- 
formity with this species of poetry, derived as it was 
firom the joking and quizzing K<!ifioi), with the help 
too of all the arms of banter, malice, and raillery 
which tlie story of the play offers, as well as those 
of tJie most solemn seriousness ; and thus by the 
compUcated machinery of all kinds of follies and 
absurdities playing into, and contrasting with one 
another, it scatters about, even as if it were a picture 
of all that is more pure and noble in life, flowers of 
the most beautiful poetry. Indeed, in accordance 
with the true character and purport of the piece, 
the choros, immediately upon entering, assumes a 
high and commanding station as to the main point 
of the story, which, agreeably to the political nature 
of the old comedy, is that of tbe real interests of 
the state and people of Athens, (or, as in " The 
Lysistrata" of the whole of Greece, where this 
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is maintained by the choros of women against the 
pretended private interests of Athena, which are 
supported by the choroa of eldera), and from this 
station it follows up its business in the conduct of 
the story, as in " The Knights," " The Lysistrata," 
" The Frogs," and " The Ekklesiazousai," with a 
greater or less dose of irony, but neper without dis- 
playing a consciousness of its own superiority. At 
times, however, and generally after a severe struggle 
and an obstinate fight, overpowered by the persever- 
ance of a well-meaning friend, of one who, on these 
occasions, represents the just discernment of the 
people, it rises above the partial and one-sided view 
which it had taken, and assumes a higher and a better 
station ; and then, with the exception of the parabasia, 
is itself, as in " The Acharnians," " The Wasps," 
and " The Birds," in great part an object for the 
shafts of irony, as one of the acting personages of 
the piece ; or again in the main incident, as in 
"The Thesmophoriazousai," " The Ekklesiazousai," 
and in " The Lysistrata," it at oifce defends the 
truth ; but being engaged in some conflict or other 
with general usage and tlie present order of things, 
it is at times, in the highest spirit of arch roguery, 
the object of its own irony ; or it goes at once, as in 
" The Peace," right onward, to side with the good 
iciple brought forward in the story, whilst it in- 
Iges largely in raillery and banter on those who 
think differently.^" The choros of " The Clouds," 

""' 1 know not how far this character of the choroB, nil the proper- 
ties of which have hy no means been exhausted by llie prtctding 
obaervations, will justify the expression of principium honfstalis, by 
which its essential characteristic has been represented in the abuve- 
mentioned Treatise " de Arlstophanet ingenii principio." p. 4S and 49, 
however eorrectly the historical spirit of Aristophanes may have been 
I comprehended by the author. If we take this expression merely to 
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belongs to the first described species, and its con- 
struction points at once to an ironical purpose. For 
their clothing belongs to that region of vapour and 
brilliancy, in which sophists, rhetoricians, bad poets, 
empty chatterers, and all kinds of niystifiers and 
idlers are at home ;°^^and as clouds can assume what 
shape they will, whenever they espy any of these 
foolish creatures, they mock them in corresponding 
forma (v. 34S, sq). But the chores embraces also a 
nobler and immortal purpose, (v, 2B8, sq.) : and this 
it is, which makes them so prominent and eifective in 
the story, whilst they are mistaken by the teacher of 
sophistry as well as by Strepsiades, who, thanks to 
their disguise, are only thinking of goddesses of va- 
pour, and, therefore, receive from them no other ma- 
nifestation of their nature. Immediately on their 
entrance they announce their higher jetherial nature 
by songs, which are amongst the most beautiful of 
the muse of Aristophanes, and as they overlook the 
land of Attica (v. 299,sq.) from the heights they have 
left (v. 279, sq. 323), in like manner they clearly see 
through the evils which beset the state and its citizens, 
as well as their remedy ; they display their own supe- 
riority above all the principles put into action by the 

imply good-nature, honesty, and upriglitness, ii presents to us « very 
partial view of the character of the choroa ; and the question ariaes, 
how the element of irony in the most perfect of such choruses is 
reCOQcileable with it! If it ia to expresB tlie direct conception of 
positive data, as of that which is right, this is in part true ; but it is 
not invariably applicable to those comedies of Ariatophanes, in which 
the choros appears aubordiaate to the superior just views of another 
character. This is deariy felt in the esplanation of " The Birds" and 
of its choroa given in the diasertalion ; but in conEequence of a partial 
application of the rule, the more easy aolution of the difficulty aeems 

'^ JNub. 316 sq. 331 aq. Veap. 324 sq. At. 81S sq. I3S3 sq. and 
n all these puaage*. 
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»ry, they try to turn again to what is good the devia- 
tions from the common weal, and to improve the pub- 
lic by the sufferings of its representative. We cannot, 
therefore, fail to recognize in the essential properties 
of the choros the full consciousness of the original and 
ideal form of life {v. 1024 sq.), which heretofore pre- 
vailed in the city of Pallas (v, 299), and which they 
prize so highly. These exalted views we might perhaps 
have wished to have seen kept up in a continued 
stream of irony to the conclusion of the story : and 
this would have exactly corresponded to the histo- 
rical view, which is evident in the play. For at the 
close of the dispute between the \6y. Si'k. and oSik. 
and in the retrospect full of enthusiasm, which the 
choros make after the speech of the former (v. 1024, 
sq.), upon the discipline and education of bygone 
times, they express themselves in no dubious terms, 
as giving these up for lost. Such a conclusion of the 
whole, as we have hinted at, and an appropriate re- 
sumption by the choros of their earnest and high 
moral tone, would have been in perfect accordance 
with this view ; and by directing their severest cen- 
sures upon the false and distorted world, as repre- 
sented upon the stage, they would have thrown back 
upon the real world, with more effect, the conviction 
of the portrait of its own follies. 

I am moreover convinced,*^ that the torch with 
which the school of subtlety is set on fire, and the 
cry toil, lot) of the disciple at the close of the piece 
(v. 1493), are not to be considered as liable to 
the censure cast upon such expressions in the early 
part of the parabasis (v. 54A), any more than the 
similar cries, which occur also in other passages 

"I CompBTP Eiser <ie primA et alten Nubium Ariat. editiooe, 
p- 49 »q. 



of" The Clouds" {v. 1170, lAH), the play itself be- 
giiiiiiiig witli loi; or than the torches which are brought 
upon the stage in other dramas of Aristophanes, as 
quoted in the essay juat cited p. 51, and to which 
may be added, v. 13(>l, sq. of " The Wasps," A 
similar example is furnished by the blame, which in 
V. 797, sq. of " The Plutos," is cast upon the prac- 
tice of throwing from the stage figs and pastry among 
the spectators, by which it cannot be supposed 
that Aristophanes meant to hold himself up to ridi- 
cule, when in v, yco, sq. of " The Peace," he makes 
Trygaios throw amongst the spectators his sacrificial 
barley meal. This last is not merely for fun and 
pleasantry, but a double sense is clearly pointed 
out in V. 9G3 sq, ; for, besides the jobe contained in 
the word Kpiiii, there is an evident allusion to the 
universal participation in the blessings of peace. 
The censure in question is evidently intended for 
other comic writers, who availed themselves of every 
opportunity to introduce eatables on the stage in order 
to amuse and gain favour with the spectators, by 
throwing them amongst them, without combining such 
action, as Aristophanes did, with any further object 
This is, however, not the case with the throwing and 
scattering about of walnuts mentioned in v. 58 of 
" The Wasps," which Voss, in his remarks on the 
above quoted passage iu the Plutos, considers equally 
tJ3 be a raillery on other comic poets. For here 
Xantliias enumerates other things also which had al- 
ready appeared in some earlier pieces of Aristopha- 
nes ; and amongst these, for example, the introduc- 
tion of the Megarean, with two sucking pigs as his 
daughters, and that of Euripides in " The Achar- 
nians," and KIcon in " The Knights." Hence too 
it is probable th;it the mention also of Hercules as 
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^cheated of his feast, and the throwing about of the 
walnuts in the two lost pieces of Aristophanes, which 
preceded " The Wasps,'"^' sliould neither of them 
be looked upon in the light of ordinary pleasantries ; 
and the poet, far from casting any satirical reflection 
on his own performances, merely puts into Xanthias's 
mouth an assurance to the spectators, that tliey were 
to expect in that play nothing of the kind he describes, 
but 3 story of refined sense and deep design. But the 
passage in the parabasis in " Tlie Clouds" is, like that 
in *' The Plutos," exclusively directed against other 
poets, who introduced, out of the proper place, and 
crudely, without rhyme or reason, practical jokes of 
this description ; whilst Aristophanes used them only 
when they helped on the action of the story,*'' and 
were neither devoid of wit nor meaning. **" 

Nor can we refuse, by the bye, our assent to the 
main proposition in p. 7 and 8 of the essay above 
alluded to, that Aristophanes did indeed begirt a se- 
cond edition of " The Clouds," but that he never 
completed it, and with the exception of some single 
passages, only carried it on to the first part of the 
parabasis. This is inferred by some irom the chro- 
nological contradiction, which appears between that 
portion of the parabasis and the cwipprifin, in refer- 
ence to Kleon, v. S-O sq. compared with 580 sq., as 
well as from the mention of the Marikas of Eupolis 
in the former (v. 553), and from the presumed con- 
tradiction between this and the conclusion of the 



™* In the Scholia on Veip. SO, we ought to read, tv roic irpi (for 
irpof) TviiTiiv Selilaffiivoii Bpa/iainv. 

"* Eti Kaipiy Ran. 358, where the poet solemnly excludes from his 



choroi all who took ai 
2" Mirn Xdyou. S 



n such empty foolery. 
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piece,"' But we need not on this account adopt also 
the conclusion, that the whole parabasis with the 
hripptttLa and the avTtTrfppii^a must have been com- 
posed after the fourth year of tlie 89tli Olympiad, 
when the Marikas was exhibited. For the argument, 
which in page 34 is adduced in support of this posi- 
tion, that the parabasis, with the \ii!ppi\iia and 
ovrnrf/ipij^a, form one whole, ia no necessary proof 
that Aristophanes might not have recomposed one 
single part of them, and have left the rest in their 
original state. This he might have done with the 
purpose which is very justly noticed in p, 33 of the 
dissertation, namely, to leave the story, except in 
single passages, unchanged : and this purpose was 
so much the more ironically expressed, if simply in 
the first part of the parabasis, and with an affected 
production of a second edition of the play, he 
thereby blamed the bad reception of the first, and at 
the same time left the other parts of it, as well as 
the whole conduct of the piece, the whole therefore 
essentially, the same as when it was first exhibited. 
He thus yielded nothing in his complaints, and he 
at once replaced the whole piece with that addition, 
and sent it forth again in search of intelligence and 
taste amongst his auditors. What was enigmatical 
in the contrast which arose out of this management 
only excited and stimulated attention, and was more 
worthy the ironical poet, than if he had distinctly 
avowed that his object was to grant to the public 
and the judges of his art a second and better judg- 
ment upon a play, in which they had misunderstood 

*" KJeon died before the exhibition of the stcodd " Clouds." and 
he is spoken of as dead in the Marilias of Eupolis. See the Suliolln 
on the above quoted imssages. TV. 
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" his meaning,'" and which, probably, they liad failed 
to comprehend in the whole extent of his allusions. 
If too Aristophanes had recompoaed the whole para- 
basis in all its parts in the fourth year of the 89th 
Olympiad, he would scarcely have put the firat 
part of it refering to Kleon, in contradiction, as is 
above- observed, with the iTrSfipriita, though this is 
sufficiently explained by the assumption, that the 
former part of it only was changed. Besides, the 
iirippni"!, avTiKifipii/ia, and fiiTfirlppiifia (v. 1 1 15 sq.), 
are so suited to the persons of the choros, and to 
their nature as clouds, that even on this account 
they could not but have formed a part of the first 
edition of the play of that name. 

The whole history of the Athenian republic since 
the time of Perikles proves that Aristophanes, if we 
consider him in an historical point of view, was fiilly 
justified in engaging in this contest against the prin- 
ciple so warmly assailed by him, in " The Clouds," 
and whereyer else it was in his power. The internal 
rottenness and corruption of the state were decided, 
by the democratical populace ever fluctuating ac- 
cording to the humour and arbitrary will of the 
moment, by the demagogues who despotically and 
absurdly led it towards their own selfish views, and 
by the workings of a sophistical rhetoric enlisted 
into their service. The spirit and object on which this 
principle was based, and for which it had misused the 
Demos, showed themselves clearly and in broad day- 
light, in those forms of ohgarchy which succeeded 
the democracy, first under the brief rule of the four 
hundred, and afterwards under the tyranny of the 
thirty. And though, when the re-action of the de- 
mocracy, which broke out after the expulsion of the 
'" Vesp. 104-1 sq. 
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thirty, was directed against Sokrates, as tiie presumed 
source of that principle which had given birth to Alti- 
biades, Theramenea and Kritias, it cannot be denied 
that this was in part tlie offspring of the opinion 
respecting that philosopher formed by a great propor- 
tion of tlie people, to which " The Clouds" of Aris- 
tophanes may have contributed its share ; and though 
we cannot fail to perceive a great resemblance between 
the political views which prevail throughout " The 
Clouds," and those which were brought forward in 
the prosecution of Sokrates : yet would it be as pre- 
cipitate to argue on this account for an exact rela- 
tion of cause and effect between the two, as to place 
in the same category the purpose and conduct of the 
comic poet, with the purpose and conduct of the 
accusers, particularly of Anytos, wliom we can only 
look upon in the light of a democratic zealot'" 
goaded on by personal hatred. Sokrates was to all 
intents and purposes a victim of political principles 
warring against each other, and he was overpowered 
in their conflict. But he was not made to suffer^ 
(as has lately been represented) as the advocate and 
representative of a new principle of education, aiming 
at a more exalted developement, and the introduc- 
tion of another jera after the dissolution of the 
existing relations, namely, of the ancient and noble 
national spirit of the Athenian people struggling for 
its life and its existence ; but on the contrary, whilst 
living and working for that spirit, he fell the victim 
of those false tendencies, which were fatal to it, and 
which, as they are conceived in Plato's Apology,^" 



="3 Luiac de Socrale eive ji. HI sq. BBrthuleii 
younger Anacharais. 
^" See Henninifa Principien der Kthik. p. 44, 4, 
'* Apol. p. !03. Comp. Schol. in Plat. p. 330 ■ 
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Were symbolically combined in the personii of his 
accusers. And if it be said that the Athenians after- 
wards repented them of liis death, and it be adduced 
in proof of it, " that they had already adopted the 
" very same principle, which they censored in So- 
" krates, as of foreign growth and as self-destructive," 
the revival of this better principle, which was not yet 
extinct, remarkable as it is in this instance, as well 
as in the repentance which the people felt immedi- 
ately after the execution of the six commanders at 
the battle of Arginousai is, the more inconceivable, 
as the condemnation of Sokrates in the tribunal 
was by no means the result of the voice of the 
people, eagerly and universally directed against him, 
and taking a decided part with his accusers, but rather, 
and notoriously (according to the most credible 
^teatimonie s) "° that of a majority of three voices 



Bf *" Hato Apolog. p. 128. 'AXXd irnXu ^aXXof ^aoiia^ui cKaripuiv 
t6v ^ii^v Ttv ytyovBTa SptB/iov. oil j^ 'fl"!'' ifuiyi obtui srop' 
iXtyuf iviaSai, AX\i rapii itdKi. vwv ik, u£ loiKiy, li rpiis pbyai 
IxiTiitcaov rail' ifiy^iuv, awoiri^iyf av. Sic On the statement in 
Diog, Lsert. 11.41, that there were 281 votes againat Sokrates, 1 coin- 
cide with the views of my learned colleagUB, Profeesor Bockh. " Aa the 
" paBEi^in Plato in clear, it doca not appear lo me very important what 
" notions we form on tliat in Diogenes Laortios, regarding the trial of 
" Sokrates, and the Judgment of his contemporaries respecting it. It 
" is clear that this author's enpresaion is of doubtful meaning, for he 
" speaks as if ^^1 was the difference between the votes (or and against 
" Sokrates. If this notice of Diogenes be correct, we must conclude 
" from the two passages taken together, 1. Either (in conformity with 
" theBibliot.derallcnLiteratur uDdKuoat, II. p. 10; Matthiit, Misc. 
" Philol. I. p. 252 ; and with Plscher on the Apology of Plato, | 25) 
" that 55e judges decided the question ; for if from the 2S1 votes 
" three are reckoned on the other side, there then remains an equality 
" of 21H votC3, by which Sokrates would have been acquitted ; there 
" must consequently have been 275 judges who voted for him. 3. Or 
" I he whole number was 5S7, and Sokrates had 27li, and then if three 
" had been taken from the iiSl he would have Imd a majority of 279 
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only ; and Sokrates might easily have gained these 
over, perhaps even have drawn to his side more than 
four-fifths of the whole of the suffrages, and thereby 
have exposed his adversaries to the fine of a thousand 
drachmai, if he would but have departed from tlie 
purity and independence of Iiis defence, and have 

" against 278. SehOmann, on 
" matea the number 559 ; bu 

'* Now aa it can scarcely bi 
" judges could have been se 
" opinioni of explaii 

" I. As we find tribunals not only of 500. 1000, 1500, &c.. that is, 
" simple, double, triple, and so on, 500 being the simple regular 
" number (i. e. an aliquot section of the judgpaj, but also those of 200, 
" 400, 700, or what I consider as tantamount, 201, -lOl, 701, by 
" which this aliquot arrangement is broken, liiere is no reason why 
" we may not suppose also a tribunal of 600. But 556-557 is ho 
" much below this last number, that if we assume that the tribunal 
" before which Sokrates was tried, properly consisted of 600 judges, the 
" nucober of absentees could not have been merely accidental. We may 
" therefore conceive the foUowing solution of this difficulty. By the 
■' us^es of Rome a judge could neutralize his vote by the N. L. ; but 
" we know of nothing of this l<ind in the Athenian juTisprudeiice. The 
" Athenian judge had only a black and a white pebble [pierced or 
" entire). But it is nut probable that the judge was absolutely 
" obliged to vote for one side or the other ; if he was allowed to with- 
" hold his sufir^e, it must have been by not casting his vote into 
" the aiujiopEfiQ lupiof, urna valida, but he cast both the black and 
" the white pebbles into the aii^iopivs anopog, aa Petit conjectures, 
" and Schumann, S 723, thinks not improbable ; and we must conse- 
" quently suppose, that in the affair of Sokrates about 40 Judges 
■■ withheld their votes in this manner. 



" 2. An ordinary Heliaia co 
" idroisaible, if we could ven 
" jrtn-qnovra instead of oyJo^i 
" 251 votes against him and 
" three from 351 he would hi 
'• or 348 against 349, that is, a; 
" ber of judges would thus ha^ 
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'e had a majority of 249 against 24K, 
equality of votes. The whole num- 
been 496 or 497, and ao few would 
r, that this may have been ai-cidental, 
" either because they came too late, and were not admitted after the 
" hour, or were detained by illness. &c. In no case could such » 
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[ recourse to the ordinary means and forms of 
those who were tried for capital offences. Prodikos 
and Sokrates, who are brought together by Aristo 
phanea in " The Clouds," shared a similar fate, for 
Prodikos also was reduced to drink poison as a cor- 
ruptor of youth, but the Athenians did not repent 
them of his death.^'^ 



" judgment haTe been invalidated in consequence of the absence of a 
" few, Bs 251 was the absoiute majority of 501. But yet the reading 
" of oy^D^iDira in Diogenes must be of considerable antiquity, as it 
" ia highly probable that upon this is founded the rcaduig rpidirovra 
" for Tpii^, wliich is found in many MSS. of Plato's Apology, and in 
•' that of Clarke ; but it does not therefore necessarily follow that 
" Diogenes, or the authority he followed, wrote oy^o^tovro, though 
" it is clear that the author of the reading Tpiatovra must have been 
" thinking of a tribunal of GOO or 501 Heliasts, although even this 
" leads to no satisfactory result ; for after subtracting 30 voices from 
I "281, 251 for conviction would stiil be the majority, and thus 
^Sokratea would not have been acquitted by this removal of 30 
■•'votes : and the reading rfaaKovra seems the less to deserve consi- 
i* deration, although it were more suited to the contest than it really 
"is. For if Sokrates had beencondemned by 500 or 501 judges, with 
" a majority of 281 against 219, or 220, there would have been 60 
" more against him than for him, and Plato could not have expressed 
" hiraaelf as he has done ; and however valuable may he Clarke's MS. 
" it can only be considered in the l^ht of a copy, which ia not 
" InfcUible." 

^*' Suidas voc. npoJuoe. 'Eii 'AS^vaie fcwviioc itiiuij iiiriBavtv 
■urf Offpuv rode vkovq. 



[The annexed additions and corrections are appended to the Pro- 
fessor's Essay on the Vrjpagf which was published in 1827; but 
having only come into the translator's hands whilst the Essay on 
" The Clouds" was going through the press, they could not be incor- 
porated in the text.] 



EDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE ESSAY 
ON " THE CLOUDS." 
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Page 4, line 17. Compare also on this subject 
Mitchell in his prehminary discourse to the comedies 
of Aristophanes, p. csxv. sq. 

5, line 17. With the caricature in Nuhb. 

15 sq. we ought to compare the very similar passage 

the Plutos, V, 85, in speaking of Patrokleidea : — 
6g oiiK IXoitrar' l^orov irep iytviTo. 
But other individuals, besides Sokrates, wholly en- 
grossed in the pursuit of their art or science, forgot 
the bath, and would oidy go to it under compulsion. 
E, g. the painter Nikias, and Archimedes, in Plu- 
tarch, An seni sit ger. resp. c. 5. 

Paffe 6, line 18. Diogenes Laertios also, II. 5, 21, 
observes that Sokrates was frequently laughed at for 
his habits. 

Page 7, line 9. The same writer, upou the au- 
thority of Idomeneua, expressly mentions Sokrates' ' 
rhetorical powers j so that although tlie law of the , 
thirty, Xoytuv Tt\v»|v /j|j SiSaaxuv, was directed against 
oratory generally, as friendly to democracy, the phi- 
losopher was especially affected by it. Compare also 
what Welcker has said in the sequel of his transla- 
tion of " The Clouds," p. 207, upon the practical 
object of Sokrates' instructions. I must take blame 
ta myself for not having, in the composition of 1 
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essay, made use of the ingenious dissertation and 
remarks of this learned author. 

Page 11, line 13, I would particularly direct the 
reader's attention to Professor Brandis' admirable 
researches into the fundamental principles of the 
Sokratic doctrine, which appeared in the first num- 
ber of the Rheinsches Museum. 1 readily acknow- 
ledge myself convinced of the correctness of the mo- 
difications which he suggests upon some parts of ray 
essay concerning this doctrine, and the sources 
whence it was derived ; and especially upon what is 
said in page lOJ upon Sokrates' idea of virtue. 

Paije 14, Iwe 3. Plutarch, in the life of Nildas, 
c. 23, says that Sokrates was accused of being a free- 
thinker, as well as Anasagoras and Protagoras. 

Pagt 14, line 15. Welcker had preceded Wolf in 
pointing out the fact that Sokrates early occupied 
himself in speculations upon objects of natural 
science. 

Page 16, line 17- Mitchell, in the discourse above 
quoted, p. L. sq. has some very good observations on 
the groundwork of the Xo-yoc SfKiioe and ctSiKoc in 
the system of the sophists, and he has developed at 
length the entire method and pernicious effects of 
the sophistical instruction, which I have hinted at 
only so far as was necessary for my purpose. 

Page 17) line 15. Compare Aristotle. Rhet. II. 23, 
29. Kat iaq Koviui' 0p«(Ti'povXoi/ SpoCTiJ/BouAoi/ iko? *, 
Kat IIpoSfKOe Bpaavfia-^ov, " alti BpaiTUfiaxoc *'>" «"' 
riuXov, " alii ail TTwXoc ei," Kat ApaKOvra toii vofiO' 
BItyiv, " 6r( ovK av avBpunrov oi vofioi, aWa Spa- 

KOVTOC" &c. 

Page 18, line 9. Welcker suggests a very probable 
conjecture in reference to v. 99 of" Tlie Clouds;" 
namely, that the payment of a sack of meal made by 
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Strepsiades fi>r his son's education, was an allusion to 
the contributions of the friends and pupils of So- 
krates towards the maintenance of their instructor. 

Pay e -22, line I. It should herehave been observed, 
for a fuller explanation of the text, that when Aristo- 
phanes imputes to the Sokratic school, that it made 
a profit of cloaks, he alludes to the shabby attire of 
its master ; which may account also for the question 
put by Ameipsias in the Konnos : (Tribon ?) 

So'iKparEc — TToflev av aoi ;^XaTiici jtvoiro ; 

See Diogen. Laert. II, 5, iS. 

Page 23, note 56. This should have contained also 

reference to Heniiann. ad Schol. Nub. i)7, as the 

iguish humour of the unexpected introduction of 

^oijv iicXeptv (aTTpocrSoKjjToi') can only be clearly 

toderstood in connection with the words Ae^a^ti'oc 

Page 26, line 5 from the bottom. Here I ought 
especially to have noticed the view which Welcker 
(p. 191 sq.) has taken of the grounds upon which 
Sokrates has been introduced into " The Clouds." 
This view coincides with my own in so far as it regards, 
not mere personal individuality, but the principle, 
to which the play of " The Clouds" is opposed, and 
which Aristophanes, in common with the great mass 
of the Athenians, thought that Sokrates was mixed 
up with, partly from external resemblances, partly 
from false esplanationa and misunderstanding, and 
in part from a perception of the abuses of his method 
and of his doctrine, without entering into its real 
purpose and essence. 

Page 32, line 6 from the buttom. Welcker, on 
9.5, here adduces very appropriately the example 
Demodokos out of The Theages of Plato, to which 



that of jVnytos himself may be added, on the au- 
thority of Xeiiophon's Apology, 30 sq. 

Page 33, line 19, The same view of the influence 
of the sophistical oratory amongst the youth again 
occurs in the Roman dramatist Ntevius, as quoted by 
Cicero de Senectute, c. G : Quod si legere aut audire 
voletis externa, masimas respubUcas ab adolescen- 
tulis labefactatas, a senibus sustentatas ac restitutas 
reperietis. 

Cedo qui vestram rempublicam tantam amisistis 
tain cito ? 
Sic enira percontatur, ut eat in Nn3vii ludo. Res- 
pondentur et aha et hfec imprimis : 

Proventabant oratores iiox-i, stulti, adolescentuh. 
We may conclude from the context, that he is speak- 
ing of Athens itself, and that Nfcvius had compiled 
his Ludus after some old Attic comedy. 

Page 38, line 4 from the bottom. The idea of 
peculation contained in 'irraov (Photius. Lex. voc. 
aiiu)) would have been better expressed by " I 
cheated," as Voss has translated it in v. 639 of 
" The Peace." 

Page 47, line 2. I would here add, not indeed as 
certain, but as not improbable, that tlie Olympic 
victory of Alkibiades may have taken place during 
the games which were celebrated in the first year of 
the flOth Olympiad, when the alliance which was 
promoted by him between Athens, Argos and Elis, 
was still fresh, and which ^''I'cs were protected by 
the Athenian cavalry against the Lacedaamonians, 
who were excluded from them. 

Page 48, line 11. A very ingenious and probable 
explanation of this anecdote, the drowning of Eupolis, 
may be seen in Meineke's Qutest. seen. I. p. 36, 3?, 
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:gcsts aisrt, p. -IS, tlic sfime date for the < 
hibitioii of the BawTai, as is given in the essi 
though upon other grounds, which are chronologically ' 
correct. Compare also for this piece, Lucas Dissert. J 
Cratinus et Eupolis {Bown. 18-2G) p. 95 aq. 

Page 50, line 1 ?. With this also agrees Plutarch 
in Nic. 9: "Hg^ SE n-ou kqI A^Ki^iaStis Ivi^vfTo 
TuviKOvra roi? ' A9iivaloic Sjifiayuiyoc. He is speak- 
ing of the period of time when the conflicts took 
place for Pylos and the island yphakteria. 

Paffe 55, line IH, Lamachoa was not in truth Tery 
active in urging the continuance of the war ; but 
nevertheless, as we may conclude from Thukydides, 
VI. -IG, -J9, 50, he entertained the same opinions 
with Alkibiades respecting it We are, tlierefore, 
the more founded in referring to him the passages io 
W The Peace," in v. 295 and 450. 

Page 5G, line J. Instead of " Ion;/" 1 would say 

since their first expeditions to the island." Thucyd. 
III. 8(J, and Hudson upon that passage ; also IV. G5. 
Compare, likewise, GoUer de Situ Syracusarum, 
p. 3:; sq. and the passages there cited. 

Page Gl, line G. Compare Meineke, Qufest. seen, 
p. 84 and 3G. 

Page e5, line 2 from the bottom. Instead of 
" Eupolis" it would be more accurate to say " Attic 
Poets," which is the expression of Plutarch in Peric A. 
The same author especially quotes also (c. 13) a 
passage of Kratinos, in which Perikles is called 
ifiaXoQ, in consequence of the prominence c 

ituberances of his cranium. 

Page 66, line 2 from the bottom. Meineke, 1. c 
p. 49, agrees with this explanation of the passage in 
Valerius Maximus, as well as with the observation 
in page 61 on the argument of the Oidipous at 
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Kolonos, Compare also upon the former, Frommel 
adSchol, Aristid, p. 1^6. 

Page 6(!, note I, Kivoiiniva, in the fragment, has a 
double sense, which is also hinted at in page G8, 
line 21. It means restless, riotous and dissolute 
youths. In the first view, compare Thuoyd, VI. 36. 
OWip m\ Tnh Ktvavm. VIII. 48. Kal k-(i'i',0.i Trp6TtpQv 
iv Tijj rTTpaTOirlSifi tovto, 'Jl. Kai a'l 'Afliji/oioi ra 
piv ivSoOtv ovS' ovuioTiovv iKivriaav. Etymol. magn. 
'EyicivotJ/^itvoC) Ba(iv\uviois ^Apiaro^avnc 'Aviip Tic 

vptv ioTiv ejKtvoiptvoc. — piJTOpiKll' TapOTTUIV Kai 

Valckenaer's explanation of the third verse of the 
fragment (qui virtutes imperatorias non in mente 
haberent, sed in pedum malleolis repositas) can 
scarcely be called more correct than that which I 
have given, p. 63, 1. 24. The line probably alludes 
to the QtiXuTtfraQ lanivriuv aXovpyuii' iXicopiviitv Bi 
ayopa^ (Plutarch- Alcib. 16. Corop. c. 1, Plut. 
Aleib. 1, 18. Wyttenbach ad Plut. de Sers Num. 
Vind. p. 38), or the long trailing robes worn by 
Alkibiades. 

Page G7, line 20. It is clear, from Platonios JlepX 
Sta^opcn: KMp<fStu)v, see page xi. in Kuster's Aristo- 
phanes, and which notice I had overlooked, that this 
interrogation of the statesman brought from the 
shades below, respecting the affairs of the repubhc, 
was really introduced in the Atjpot of Eupolis. 

Page 70, ^*»c 2- Tliis was the third time that Alki- 
biades had been appointed commander-in-chief — the 
first was when he led the expeditifin into the Pelo- 
ponnesos, Ol. 9()-l {Thucyd. V. .i2), the second time 
was to Argos (Thuc. V. 84. Diodor. XII. 81), 
Ol. 90-4. 

Paye 71, Hiie IS, The sense, which we have here 
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given to irapiiy ay t, is impbed also in the Scholion to 
Sophocl. Ajax, 74G, Ik irapoiitta^ 6 arl-^oc irapTiKTai, 
in which the codex Laurent, reads more correctly tiff 
vapoifilav, and Ebnsley too would read irapayn for 
vapaypatpu in the Scholion on 1012 of " The Peace," 
which quotes a passage, v. 9G, from the Medeia of 
Eunpides : as indeed, in speaking of the introduction 
of dramatic personages upon the stage, irapaynv is 
synonymous with tXaayuv. Thus in the Scholion on 
Nicandros, Therlac, '2\)5, we have -Kftpayfi riva ipwvra 
Bvrije, and in that on the first line of " The Frogs," 
we read 'O SavOlag Bi firl &vov irapaytrai ica9fl^6nt- 
woe, etc. 

Paffe 71, lifie 19. Frommel, 1. c. p. 174, b, thus 
expresses his conjecture, that either Aischylos bor- 
rowed this line from Eupolis, or Eupolis from the 
other : Potuit fieri, ut quee alter prteoccupasset, alter 
repeteret. 

Page 71, line 7 from the bottom. According to 
Clemens, Alex. Strom, VI. 26?, Aristophanes had 
also borrowed in the first Thesmophoriazousai se- 
veral lines from the "Eirmpantvoi of Kratinos, Com- 
pare Casaubon ad Athen. IV. p. 17 1, b. For ex- 
amples of passages, introduced into his own comedies 
by Aristophanes from those of Eupolis, see Meineke, 
L c. p. 40, and Lucas, \. c. p. 91. 

Page 7.^, line 20. For " Paris" read " Helen." 

Page 74, line 14. This judgment of Aristophanes 
agrees very well with that of Thukydides (VI. 15) on 
the unjust conduct of the state towards AlMbiades, 
when he was first coming forward, as well as with 
the view which Alkibiades took of his own situation 
(c. 16), when having raised his country to the highest 
pitch of lustre and power, he wished to be the most 
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illustrious and the most powerful man in it — an am- 
bition in tnitli not unnatural in a democratical 
republic. 

Page 75, line 27- Mitchell, in the discourse above 
quoted, p. cxxxvii. says, " What are we to conclude 
" from all this ? The fair inference seems to be, that 
" the Clouds was not written for the purpose of ex- 
" posing Sokrates, but that Sokrates was selected 
" (and for reasons previously naentioned) for the 
" purpose of giving more effect to the Clouds, as an 
" ingenious satire against the sophists, and the per- 
" nicious system of public education at Athens." 
I merely quote this passage without entering into a 
detailed criticism upon its coincidence with, or its 
difference from, my own explanation : these will 
speak for tliems elves. 

Page 7\, line 9. Compare Welcker passim and 
page 214. 

Page 81, line 13. Compare Plutarch, in Septem 
Sapientum conviv. p. 154. 

Page 81, line 1 /rom the bottom. Jacobs, in his 
Additam. animadv. in Athenteum, p. 336, cites se- 
veral passages respecting this Damon, 

Page 84, note 184. To this may be added Thucyd. 
VIII. 89, 91 sq. Ruhnken diss, de Antiphonte in 
Opusc. p. 239. 

Page 86, line 4. The fragment in Julius Pollux, 11. 
6, probably belonged also to the T/m^qXtjc. 

Htic kOovit iijtavjt Kuoc roaovTOvi. 
It applies very well to the mother of Triphales — 
Alkibiades. 

Varro probably borrowed from the same play the 
title of his Essay called Triphalus (for which, how- 
ever, we ought to read Triphallus or Triphales) irtpX 
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SppfvdTijrof. Nonius Marcellus in auct. lat. ling. 
Gothofredi, p. 553 voc. Longario. cf. Henr. Stepha- 
nus in frag. yet. poeL lat. p. S5G. 

Page 87, line 2 from the bottom. Triphales' mother 
calling out for his apprehension, may refer to the 
Athenian army and fleet then assembled at Samoa, 
which on this occasion had it in their power to itrrest 
Alkihiades, who was amongst them, whereas on the 
former occasion he had escaped from the Salaminia. 

Page 87, note 195. Schol. Thucyd. ad VI. 27. 
'Irrriov art WavaaviaQ iv rp ^laTrnTOVUfiivij avTi^ Tbiv 
ArriKdiv ovOfiarMv (TVvayti>yy touc Tpa\-liXov^ KOi to 
alSoTa ToiiQ 'Epfiag TrtpiKOirnvai ijitirfl, koI tovto cpa- 
travTa^ Ep/iOKOwioas icaXuaVai. 

Page 88, lines. For "recall" read "return." For 
this took place in 01. 33-1, towards the end of the 
year. Schneider ad Xenoph. HeUen. I. 4, 12. His 
recall was in Ol. 91-1. Thucyd. VIII. 07. 

Page 94, Hne 10. Why Chairephon is called 
vuKTipl^ in Av, 129G and 1564, is clear from a frag- 
ment of Aristophon in Athenaios, VI. p. 238, d, 
where some one says he was KaBiiSnv ^ijjSt fitKpov 
vvKTfpl^. Reisig, in his prtef. ad Nub. p. xxvi. aptly 
points out the comic solecism in XaipupCiv ij vvicreplc. 

Page 09, fine 4. From a review of every thing 
which has been handed down to us respecting the 
Daimonion of Sokrates, and its manifestations, we 
cannot understand by it any thing purely subjective, 
but on the contrary the operation of the objective in 
the inward man, that is, the conscience, or the im- 
mediate faculty of that conscience and truth ; for 
this was directly opposed to his own subjective 
thought and will, consequently came upon him as 
some higher motive, and it then became his subject ; 
I in which point of view he called it the divine, the 
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divuiity, Sai/ioinov- This is all that I have meant by 
the expression, the inward voice, whence we must not 
be surprized if Sokrates perceived it in cases where 
to most people it is silent; as during his whole hfe 
he had no more importantj or more interesting pur- 
suit, tlian tacitly to observe it, and to follow it. 
This faculty was also the soul (compare Brandis), 
and the objective perception, from which it proceeds, 
was the aim and end of all his scientifi.c energies, 
which he was incessantly striving by his dialectic 
powers to bring to a full and perfect consciousness; 
whereas the sophists, on tlie contrary, were for ever 
launching out in subjective ideas, and visionary sub- 
tleties. If then according to these principles he 
considered virtue as. the universal consciousness of 
the real essence of man, and consequently of his 
destination, and if he then considered it also as the 
knowledge of what tended to arrive at that destina- 
tion, and to a mode of life conformable to it (Xenoph. 
Mem. III. 9, 11, lH), the appUcation which he made 
of it to every practical purpose is equally intelligible 
with the notions which so frequently occur in Xeno- 
phon, confounding this special and subordinate apirii 
with that which is universal, and pre-eminent above 
aU. 

If in later times Sokrates has been agsdn hkened 
to the sophists, if he has been denominated the 
greatest sophist of them all, this is to be attributed, 
according to what has hitherto been written upon the 
subject (see Henning, Princ. d. Ethik, p. 4?. J. G. 
Mussmann, diss, de Ideahsmo, Berl. 1826, p. 22), as 
also in Aristophanes, to his formal resemblance to 
them. But the real difference between them, as is 
observed also in the writings I have referred to, is 
far too essential for such likeness and denomination 
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to be justified by tiny similarity of forms, wJiether 
philosophically or historically developed, removed, as 
it must be, by a very great iiiterral from a real 
resemblance ; this too in a case where, if all truth of 
individual life has not been quite lost sight of, in a 
composition grounded upon general principles, a 
thorough and complete examination of the concrete 
or individual man is absolutely necessary, in order to 
exhibit distinctly the relation which he bears to the 
ideal : with all this we are far from having arrived at 
an explicit conclusion in regard to the true character 
of the dramatic Sokrates. 

Page 10:?, line G. To this it is necessary to add, 
that Sokrates, who so earnestly and persuasively 
urged his son Lamprokles to show a phant disposi- 
tion, and to pay obedience to his mother, could not, 
in his real intrinsic character, be the man in whose 
school Aristophanes represents Pheidippides to have 
been educated, who beats his father, defends what he 
has done as right and proper, and even maintains it 
to be his duty to beat hia mother. 

Page 112, note SSC. See also Pac, 830, and the 
Schoha upon the passage. 

Page 1 15, line 3. Compare also Welcfeer, s. 223 sq. 

Page 11?, line 28. Compare Thucyd. VIII. 89. 
In these ohgarchical constitutions it was precisely 
this younger race of Demagogues, educated in the 
principles of sophistry, who were the ruling party in 
the state J these were the kuXo) Koyaflol and j3fXri(iToi, 
so frequently mentioned by Xenophon in the Hel- 
lenica, that is, the cultivated class, the optimates. 

Page 118, line 1.5. If the elder Cato, according to 
Plutarch Cato maj. 23, adopted the opinion respect- 
ing Sokrates, which his accusers turned to such 
account, and if such opinion fell in with the view he 
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took, as a sturdy old Roman, of the danger to Rome 
from the education, and particularly from the philo- 
sophy, of Greece, this is by no means a proof of its 
justice; but it is rather a similar instance of an 
erroneous notion. Jacobs observes, that Cato's 
judgment was probably influenced by the party 
opposed to Plato's philosophy, which was raking 
together every thing that was bandied about respect- 
ing Sokrates. 
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Fob a full understanding of Aristophanes, it ia 
essential to point out the especial object of each of 
his works, although we may not be able thoroughly 
to understand them all : we may, however, hope to 
approximate to their import, as far as they are seve- 
rally interwoven with the life and history of the state 
and people of Athens, with as much precision as the 
character of the poet generally, and the vestiges already 
traced, and those which are still to be discovered, 
will admit of. For we can only have a lively feeling 
of the meaning of single allusions, when it is seen 
how far these spring out of the main tendency of the 
whole piece, and connect themselves with it, or come 
forth as luxuriant offsets, on trifling occasions, or 
from the impulse of mere humour. 

This is what I have endeavoured to arrive at in my 
treatise on " The Clouds," and from the judgments 
of the learned, which have reached me, I am willing 
to hope that the attempt has not been unsuccessful. 
Wishing, however, to give to it some corrections, 
and supplementary observations,* I avail myself of 

• These eorrectiona, &c. are now aflised to the precoding transla- 
tion of the £saay on " The Ctouds." If thf transltLtor had bwn awoie 
of them sooner, some of thetn miglit bave been introduced into the 
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the opportunity of publishing them along with this 
essay on the Fiipat;, in which I have attempted to 
make out the contents, connection and object of one 
of the lost comedies of our poet ; and I give it, with 
few exceptions, in the shape in which it was delivered 
in the historico-philological class of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

It is the first attempt of the kind, as far as I know, 
which has been made in the department of the old 
comedy. Much of it is of course hypothetical. In 
similar enquiries this cannot be avoided ; nor should 
this be any ground for rejecting such undertakings; 
for in the old comedy we have much more definite 
assistance from the records of history, and conjec- 
ture therefore rests upon siirer grounds than in the 
old tragedy, where frequently a crowd of very dif- 
ferent mythical traditions, and the unshackled free- 
dom of the poets, aflFord fewer and more uncertain 
data ; whilst in the former we have only to ascertain 
whether the hints which occur in the fragments of 
the piece we treat of, and in the historical records, 
are well applied and combined, and whether our 
conclusions are just, and coincide with the manner 
and feeling of the poet on other occasions. But no 
attempt of this kind can be conclusive ; as although 
there may be nothing to object to the meanings pro- 
posed, yet new discoveries regarding the text, or the 
number of fragments, or historical notices in scho- 
liasts, lexicographers, grammarians, or in other 
writers, which cannot be too closely examined, will 
be continually furnishing more definite and more 
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complete views of the work in hand. The historical 
review of the poets of the old comedy^ and of the 
works ascribed to them, which has been so well 
begun by Herr Meineke in his Queestiones Scenicae, 
will hereafter be of great assistance to our labours in 
this department, even in reference to the remains of 
other old comic writers. In regard to the present 
attempt, I do not believe I have been seduced into 
a line of reasoning too exclusive, by which recon- 
structions of lost works of the dramatic art might 
easily become mere castles in the air. How far it 
has succeeded I leave to the learned to decide. 



Berlin, Jan. 1th, 1827. 
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SUVERN 
ON THE riipnc OF ARISTOPHANES. 



If we call to mind the political tendency wliich 
prevails throughout the works of Aristophanes, and 
the pictures, in which he is wont to clothe his 
political conceptions, we may hope to form to our- 
selves more correct notions of the general import at 
least, of those of his comedies of this description, 
which are only preserved to us in fragments. That 
which bore the name of F^pae may he cited as an 
example. 

T!ie principal passage illustrative of the contents 
of this piece is to he found in Athenaios 111., 
p. 109, f. which is thus read by Schweighauser. 
KpiSavi'rijv: Tovtov fiVTi/tovtvii 'Ap itrr o^avijc 
IV Vripif' trouX St \lyovaav apToiruiXtv, BinpTraa/iivaiv 
aiiriic tCiv apTiiiv vvh rwv to jvpaQ airoGa\6vTO>v, 

A. TovTi t( ijv TO TTptt-y/ia ; B. Otp^oup, w tIkvov— 
A, 'AXA' S TTapafpovtig ; B. Kpi^avlraQ, & riiaiov 
AeuKOvc tiavv 

I shall return to the fragment further on. But 
Casaubon observes on the passage : Sen'ti argutnen- 
ium declarant qiw supermnt fragmtnta. De aenec 
tjiiig incommodU egUse comicum constat ex petUia mde 
verailma, qui apud PoUucem iv. c. 25, Postea induce- 
I baniur senes qttidam recocii ac priori tetati restiiuii, 
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quifortwia sua almtentes ferebant cuficia passim at- 
que agebant. 

Now, in the first place, this recocting of the old 
men seems to be somewhat hastily introduced here 
by Casaubon, and after him by Brunck, who also 
speaks of a recocius senex in his " Addenda et emen- 
denda in fragmentis," p, 161, inasmuch as this is 
not necessarily implied by the words in Athenaios, 
Wo rww TO 7iipoc airo^aXovTiiiv, nor do the frag- 
ments of the play contain any thing from which 
a rejuvenescence of the old men by means of recoc- 
tion may be inferred. 

That old men may, from an overflow of spirits and 
pleasure, feel themselves again joyous, and as it were 
with renovated youth, as if they had shaken off their 
old age, is a general and common notion, and not 
unnoticed by Aristophanes. Thus in " the Lysis- 
trata," v. fiti?) ^d. Dindorf, the chores of old men 
offer to engage in conflict with the women : — 

vuv avi)j3)iiTae jtqXiv KafiiTrrtf uirat 

vav TO awfia KaTToaetaa — 

(j-Soi TO yijpac 70 Se. 
And in " the Frogs," v. 355, the choros of MtWat 
sing:— 

Vovv ffoAAtrat yfpovTwv, 

aTTOadovTUi Si Xwrag 

\^ovSovg T Iriuv iraXaiiiv iviavTOv^, 
But in the F^pac this idea was certainly extended 
to the symbolical representation of restoration of 
youth, by some definite process ; for, as may be seen 
from the passage in Athenaios, the old men, after their 
metamorphosis, became insolent and mischievous, 
and this conduct of theirs pointed to the principal 
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event on which the story turned. It is nearly the same 
in " the Knights," where the Demos is represented as 
purified from his old filth, and made young again ' 
both in body and mind by Agorakritos through the 
process of boiling, (13J1 — 1336); a picture to which 
Aristophanes might have been led by the mythical 
tales, of lason and Aison being restored to youth by 
Medeia's magical process of recoction, and of the 
Nurses of Dionysos, whom, with their husbands, the 
god had renewed in the same manner: this last story 
was also mentioned in the Aiovirtov Tpo^ol of Ais- 
chylos. ' But it is highly improbable that a poet" 
who had such a rich fund of invention, and who was 
ever on the watch to amuse and instruct the people 
with a constant succession of new and figurative 
characteristics, should have clothed the same idea in 
the same symboUcal representation twice over, and 
this in two plays, which were perhaps brought upon 
the stage within a short interval of one another. 
The expression too in Athcnaios, inrii rdiv to yvpa^ 
uTro|3tiXovT(Dv points to another picture, derived, 
as Schwcighauser has already observed, from the 
skin of the serpent, whose slough when east off 
is called Ffi^oQ.^ Aristophanes frequently uses this 
word in the same metaphorical sense. Tlius, amongst 
other places, we see in v. 33(J of *' the Peace," to 
•yjipa^ [K§u(, on which the Schohast remarks, ^ juera- 
^opa OTTO riTjv o^eidi- : and in " the Lysistrata," v. S64, 
1 El (Uij miinriiaH, Stvfuv anv VoKKtw to -y^pac, where 
fHpag means " old hide." It seems, therefore, that 
J ought to imagine to ourselves in the drama of 

' Echo], ad Equit. 1311. Argum. in Eurip. Medeam, ibiq. Elmilef. 
t. Hist. AnLm. VIII. 33, and ScaliRer upon the passage, 
ist. Anim, IX. 16. Erotian Lex. Hippocrat. Xi^lipiScc 
ijTooipfiOTii, Birip iau rii tuiv iifiiiav y^pnf, it 
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this name rather a rejuvenescence of the old men 

by the sheddmg of their old wrinkled skin, perhaps 
by means of some kind of ointment, than by recoc- 
tion, as in " the Knights." 

Moreover, if, according to Casaubon's explanatioii, 
" de senectutis incommodis egisse comicum," &c. 
we are to conceive the piece merely as a pourtraying 
of the troubles and inconveniences of old age, and of 
the subsequent rejuvenescence of the old men, with- 
out any further meaning, we give to it entirely the 
character of the later comedy, consequently not at 
all corresponding to that of the Aristophanic comedy. 
Doubtless it was his aim to exhibit in a very strong 
light many of the infirmities of old age, before it 
could be renovated. Nor can there be much uncer- 
tainty with respect to the meaning of all this, if we 
reflect on that of the treatment of the old (v. 41), 
stupid (jiifioKKoaK^To^. Equit. fi2. 396.), and hard- 
of-hearing (v. G3.) Demos in " the Knights." His 
recocting has thus the import which is specially 
implied by it, and which is literally explained in the 
piece, namely, the restoration of the Athenian people, 
wasted and degraded as it was under the conduct of 
a selfish demagogue, to its pristine strength, dignity, 
and beauty. It has a similar meaning, when, in "the 
Peace," the old Trygaios, who, like Dikaiopobs in 
" the Acharnians," represents the agricultural portion 
of the people thirsting after and longing for peace, 
fetches down Eirene from Olympos for the whole of 
Hellas, and bringing with her Opora for his own 
share, is lauded by the choros as an object of envy, 
(v. SfiO, sq.) with renovated youtli as a bridegroom, 
and like the Demos in " the Knights," (v. 1331, sq.) 
resplendent with odoriferous myrrh.' 
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It is therefore in the highest degree probable, 
that the Viipag also had a symbohcal import, in refe- 
rence both to the Athenian people, and to the state 
in which they then stood. It is clear also from the 
passage in Athenaios, that several old naen bore a 
part in it. These probably composed the choros, 
as they did in " the Achamians," and in "the Wasps," 
whilst some of them, in whom the complaints of 
age were most prominent, played special parts, and 
one of them in particidar, as Philokleon in " the 
Wasps," was the chief personage of the piece ; 
their infirmities and weaknesses denoted the infirmi- 
ties and weakness of the Athenian people, as the res- 
toration of their youth denoted the people's cure 
and renovation. There was thus more or less of a 
resemblance between the Fiipoi,' and " the Knights," 
only that in the latter the redemption of the people 
from a disgraceful state of pupillage is the main 
purport of the piece, and the restoration of their 
youth produced by a noble and well-intentioned ad- 
ministrator is the result of it, whereas in the rf;pac the 
poet has made the introduction of this renovation, 
after a state of extreme sickness and debility, the 
principal object of the story. 

From this point of view we may be farther enabled 
to give a correct explanation of other fragments of 
the play. Before their youth could be thus restored, 
it was absolutely necessary, as we conclude also from 

B title of the drama, that the representation of the 
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hardships of old age, as borne by these greybeards, 
and of the conflict to which they are thereby exposed, 
should fiimish the chief events of the piece; and there 
is certainly no want of striking characteristic traits 
and caricatures in this sense. 

Of this kind is the fragment in Julius Pollux, 
iv, 30. 

^0<l>OaXfiia(Tag iripvmv bit ta^ov kukCj^' 
'EttciO' VTraXsKftOfievog nap* larpd^ 

On which Jungermann and Kuhn have published 
some erroneous notions ^ respecting the position of 
the word elra. In this passage, one of the old men 
relates, that in the preceding year he had suflfered very 
much in his eyes, had been very ill in consequence 
of it, and had been anointed with some ointment for 
the disorder by a physician : but whether he had 
derived any benefit for some short period, or no, 
is entirely a matter of conjecture. One might be 
tempted to suppose the latter, as in " the Plutos," 
(v. 407), where they are talking of the treatment 
requisite for curing the blind god, the physicians 
are put out of the question, their art being com- 
pletely extinct, if we could adiriit, contrary to all 
probability, that these two plays, the Trjpag and *^ the 
Plutos," were exhibited one soon after the other, and 
if the uncomfortable state in which the old gentleman 
had found himself, as described, during his illness, 
did not lead us to suppose the contrary as the effect 
of the eye ointment. But bad, bleary, and gummy 
eyes bear very frequently the allegorical or accessory 
sense of dulness and shortsightedness, as well as of 

* It is superfluous to refer to Koene on Gregor. Corinth, de dial, 
p. 145, Schaefer. 
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a obtuse intellect, as in the " Plutos (v. 581), where 
Penia thus paints her opponents : 'AXX' w KpoviicaTc 
Xri^ig ' nvTW^ Xtj/iwiirtg rag tjtpivag afi^ii). We 
have also only to recall to our ininds the ^ Ap\ihi]ii.o^ 
6 yXafiiDv in Ran. 558, the NeoKXtfSrjc 6 yXantav in 
Eccles. 254 and 398, (on which passages we may 
compare the Scholia,) and the Crispinus lippus of 
Horace, Sat. 1.1. 120,whichlast quotation, as Horace 
applies to him also the predicate ineptus, Sat. 1. 3, 
139, may very well he put in connection with the 
other examples, notwithstanding Bentley's objections, 
and the ingenious explanation which Reiaig (Conject. 
1. p. 315.) gives of his conjecture. When then 
in " the Knights" the aausage-aeUer hands over 
to the aged Demos a hare's tail to wipe his dimi- 
nutive eyes with, that is, as the Scholiast likewise 
observes, to cleanse them from the Xij^ia!, the present 
is itself a piece of arch roguery, and is closely con- 
nected with the meaning of the story of the play. 
We have therefore good reason to understand also 
by the disorder in the eye, which the old man in the 
Fijjtac says that he had been suffering under the 
year before, a pohtical ophthalmia, namely, the shorts 
sightedness and purblind state of the people ; and 
the physician, liy whom the old gentleman allowed 
himself to be aiiointed, is no other than, as Agora- 
kritos is in the " Knights," the intelligent and bene- 
volent connseller, who opened the people's eyes, and 
explained to them their real interests. For as the 



' From the words li fi^ ^infe KnXoKivrait, Nubb. 326, which are 
not to be taken figuratively, we may torrecl the Scholion on Am- 
teides Punatheoaicus in the Additamenta Pariainn, p. 344 : 'ApioTD- 
Jdvijc, Xuftfiaie noy-arvliTag, where Frommel would read \-iifiaii koKo- 
KvvTae, bat the paaaage quoted from the " Clouds " is eridently the 
one referred to. 



image of health and sickness is very commonly and 
metaphoricaUy used for the good or ill condition of 
a state, we see also frequently in the ancient writers, 
that the statesman who administered it properly, and 
gave it good advice, was compared to a physician. In 
this sense Nikias in Thukydides vi. 14 concludes his 
speech against the Sicilian expedition : T^c Si jrifXswc 
^tniXivaafiivii^ farpoc av ytviaOai, ko! to KoAti? ap^ai 
TOVT flvai, 6c 3v rni" TrarpfSa iiirjttktiiri^ bit: irkHora 
5 tKtuv ttvai fiijSiv ^Xai^^(. And in the first Alkibiades, 
§ 8, it is said generally of the Athenians ; 'AX\' kav 
Tt irlv>ig iav re TrXouo-ioc p 6 ira^iaiviov ouSiv oiotaii 
ABtjvatotg, oTav Trtpi rwv Iv r^ iroXti fiovXtvwvrai irwc 
av uyiaivottv, aWa ZlTritrouaiv larpov ilvai Tov aufi- 
pouXov. And in the life of Perikles, by Plutarch, c, 1 5, 
it is observed of that statesman, that he had managed 
the people fitftoi/isvoc an-^vui^ larpov ttgikIXi^ vofrij- 
fiart pcai /HiKpq7, Kara Kaipov fitv flSovac fvXoptie Kara 
KUipov Se S)]7jU0UC Kai ipapfiaKa TTpuo-^fpoira cn-i aw- 

TVplf- 

There must also have appeared a leader of these 
infirm old men, (each of whom doubtless had his 
staiF, the usual support of the aged,) or one who 
perhaps performed also the principal personage 
amongst them, a viyi^oiv, who, in the new comedy, 
was, according to Julius PoUus iv. 143, a standing 
character, as the suitable accompaniment of old age. 
This is proved by the fragment in Priscian, Instit. 
gram, sviii. 25, (0pp. vol. II, p. 226, ed. KrehL), 
where we read : " Attici oXi'^at nfiipoQ pro iv oXi- 
yaiQ vfiipaiQ. Aristophanes r»jp^' 2u S" ovx ijyp ju' 
ovv Si) oXIyaQ I'lfupoi.:" Similiter nos. The older 
editions give this fragment in the same words ; they 
are therefore incorrectly ascribed by Sch weigh auser, 
in Animadv. in Athenieum, T. II. p. 258, to a happy 
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'conjecture of Brunck. The metrical faults however 
in the ad and 4th feet, and the hiatus between the 
3d and the 4th, show that it would be still any thing 
rather than a lucky restoration. Manuscripts of Pria- 
cian, as far as they have been examined, give little 
help. According to the " Index Loconim Grtecorum 
apud Priscianum," wliich is annexed to " Varro de 
Lingufi LatinS," p. ■22y, amongst the MSS, which have 
been re-collated by Spengel, that of Te;remseej which 
has at the beginning SYAOYS, shows that ov\ is 
not in all of them ; and that of Munich, in which the 
whole is as foUows: SYAOYXHrHMOYHAHOAl- 
PASHMEPAS, presents another variation, /[(oS ^Sij 
for fi ovv Sij, which may be turned to advantage. 
.8 there is then only the short medial syllable in 
iXfyoc to explain and support, if instead of Sij we 
read Si', (which caimot, however, according to the pur- 
pose for which Priscian quotes the fragment, be the 
preposition,) we see in the final v. of ovv, and in the 
^Sfj of the Munich MS. the elements of vi), and we 
then get v^ At", which Meineke had already conjec- 
tured to be the true reading. In the ^d foot of the 
Une the first short syllable is clearly wanting. If, 
then, we pass forward the first long syllable I'ly from 
the first into the second place, the ov, which after the 
abovementioned change, remains of the ouv, must com- 
bine with it, or must be entirely ejected from the verse, 
and no other place is left for the /i' than the vacant 
first place in the 2d foot, where it may be admitted, 
80 as to read either ovyl /i or ouk tfi'- The last appears 
to be preferable. If therefore we grant that the first 
half of the fine was originally written : Sii S' oW i/i' 
j'lyoC, we see plainly, how ifi' could by similarity of 
letters be so confoimded with the word immediately 
following, that in the form of >ni it slipped in between 
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the ^y and the ov, and with this admission, nothing 
more is required than to substitute EMHFOY for 
HFHMOY. But if we put the sentence into the 
form of a question, the oiic which is thus introdufeed 
must be separated from its verb, and it is too far 
removed from oklyagy to be connected with it in 
the construction. This arrangement leads us to a 
division of the line into two speeches ; and thus, 
as vrj Ai can only be explained by the implying a 
question in oiic, the whole becomes perfectly intel- 
ligible. I would then read it thus : — 

A. Su S' ovK Ifi riyov ; B. Nj) AC oXiyag riijipag. 

They must have been previously speaking of an 
event which had occurred some time before. *^ But 
thou,'' — (the old gentleman goes on) — " wast thou 
not my conductor ?" namely, then. And immediately 
the other, who is glad to be thus remembered, ear- 
nestly rejoins, — " Oh, yes, a few days ago — that is, I 
did lead thee.''^ The person, therefore, who is here 
conversing with the old man, is some one who had 
formerly been his conductor, but who had separated 
from him a short time previous to some circumstance 
mentioned by the old gentleman in the preceding 

* This explanation might be deemed sufficient. I will not, how- 
eTer, pass by the possibility, that another verb, with a very different 
sense, may be concealed in 9/yy. If the MSS. would give us another 
clue, the right reading might be : 

2^ d' OVK iytifi* ovv ; B. Ni) At dXiyag r)fikpag. 

and there is much in its favour, as it is evidently a nearer approxi- 
mation to the mutilated text. The fragment would then assume 
quite a different meaning, and must be placed amongst those relics of 
the play, which treat of marriage and love affairs. But nevertheless 
it would always be highly probable, that a leader of the old men would 
not be wanting in the piece. 
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lines. This circumstance was in alt probahiUiy not 
very agreeable to the old man, as otherwise the person 
with whom he is talking would not Imve taken up 
the mention of it in so lively a manner, as one to 
which he attached such importance. If, then, we 
have rightly divined the whole of this passage, we 
must recognize in this personage a former leader of 
the old man, and one who was now again drawing 
near to him. But as to what we are to understand 
by such leader, the Demos in " the Knights" gives us 
an intelligible hint, in v. lOyS, where, as he is taking 
leave of Kleun, he gives himself over to Agorakritos 
in these words ; — 

Kai vvv iiiavTov ivtrplTTOi aot tovtopX 
rtpovra-ycii-ytii' KavaTTaiStvilv iraKlv. 

The second of these lines, as the Scholiast ob- 
serves, is imitated from Sophokles, in whose play of 
Peleus the female attendant on the old man said : ' 



rtpovraYw-yti KavavaiSivat TraXiv. 



I 

^B| The expression ■ytpovrayoiYw, which Sophokles ap- 
^nplies in its Literal sense, and with an allusion to iraiSa- 
yuiyti, means, in " the Knights," with reference to 
Ziffiayiuyiii', the care and fostering guidance of the 
people, who are represented in this piece as grown 
old, and in want of an honest leader, who would treat 
and fashion them not after tlie guise of Kleon. And 
in the Viipag, if there was such a personage as a 
|, leader of tlie old men, (and it is indifferent whether 



' Schol. Rd Nubh. 1417, Cleawn. Alex. Strom. VI, p. 74M. 
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he was well or ill disposed towards them), he can 
certainly have had no other import or signification. 

It is self evident that a further developement must 
have been given to the treatment of the abuses of the 
Srifiayuylay and the infantine non-age of the people 
whom it had annihilated. This is distinctly pointed 
out by the short fragment in Photios, (see Ph. lex. 
p. 256, ed. Cantabrig.) which is omitted by Brunck ; 
MeXiria Kairpov' ^ApKTTOffiavrig Iv Tripq Xiyei avrt rov 
£vfc/oarf)C9 cttcI Saavg £<mv' kol yap apicrov avtov eXe- 
70 V* ri 8ti fivXtJva (L fivXtJvag) bI^bv \v dig \Tpl- 
^ovTo (Tvg. For this very Eukrates, whom Aristo- 
phanes, in the Fiypac, had called the Boar of Melita, 
probably from his coarseness and bushy hair, for 
which he was also called the Bear, and because he 
belonged to the Demos Mehta in the tribe Kekro- 
pis ^ — ^being a dealer in hemp and flax, whence he 
got also the nickname of crruTrTra?, and a proprietor 
of mills too, which enabled him not only to grind 
and deal in bran, but also, as Photios says, to fatten 
swine, this Eukrates took upon himself to set up as 
a leader of the people; and in v. 129 and 254 of 
" the Knights," ^ (on which passages the Scholia 
may be compared,) Aristophanes, in his burlesque 
list of the successive demagogues, from Perikles to 
Kleon, gives him another hard blow under the name 



8 Meursius Athen. Att. v. 12. Heindorf. ad Plat. Parmen. 1. Bockh. 
Corp. Inscr. I. 1, p. 125. 
» " Knights," 129. 

Aiy. 'oTTtac I o xPV^f-^Q &VTtKpvg \tyti 

<vQ "TTpwra fikv CTTVinreiO'TrwXrjQ yiyverai, 
dg TrpCjTog 'i^ei rrjg -TroXnag rd 'Trpdyfiara, 

Id. 254. Xo. Kal ydp olh rcLg bdo-bg, 

liffTTip EvKpdTT}g i^ivytv evdi) riav KVprfpitDV. TV. 
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o7f(u>)ic, because, when compelled to ren- 
der up his account, he had got off by means of his 
bran, i.e. he had saved himself by paying a large 
penalty in meal, which he gave to the people ; and 
thus the attack upon him in the F^pac pointedly 
connects him with the real demagogues.'" 

But we may possibly obtain another trace of this 
personage of leader of the old men from Plutarch 
in Nic. 2, where he says of Kleon : fn^^i/E ^Ev -yap i 
KX^biv jut-yo, yf^ovrayiiiyCiv Ka\ avafiiuBapviiv SiSovc- 
Here, in the first place, we may learn the meanijig 
of the word fi^ovrayutyuiv, which has been misunder- 
stood by the commentators and translators, (whose 
opinions may be read in Hutten,) from what is said, in 
the preceding sentence, of Nikias ; Oii /ifiv aAXa icol 
rav S^/iov ilx^v tSvoui' koI oviJt^iXoTifiotiuvov. The 
word Brifiov must be understood after ytpovraywyuv, 
as n>jX«a is joined to ytpuvTaybtyCi in the above 
cited passage from Sophocles — and as the i/iavTov 
ToiiTov\ of Aristophanes is connected ivith -ytpovra- 
ywyiiv. TfQovTayiijyuv rov SSpov means, to guide 
the people now in their dotage by leading strings. 
But the words avatuaOapviiv Si8oi>e, sc. aiiT<(i can 
refer only to the pay of the Dicasts, so frequently al- 
luded to by Aristophanes, which had been raised by 
Kleon, in order to give the means of getting their 
bread, to the standng multitude crowded together in 
the city by the system of carrying on the war, " 
The usual interpretation of this passage, which is 



WEleamfrom Suidas, m v.'ATrfUriv.that this Eukrates i« iden- 

with the commander in Thrace, who is attBCfced in the Lysislrat», 

not to be trusted. EvKpomt owroc tiv orporijj'ii; 

'A0>(»iaiiiJii takovfuvos OTvirirat, t<iipol6toc,tei irpo Jor^E, Bfi dxii- 

XiTB (ittJ rwi' Tpiasovrn, « It «ig iriiuv nuwiuiv. 

■' SchQmalln in Attiechen Proxess. 3, 137. 
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adopted also by Coray, ia, tliat Plutarch had in yiew 
the above cited passage of " the Knights," v. 1098, 
and only changed the second half of it But, 
although it may not be a conaideratiou of great 
weight, that this passage from " the Knights " 
refers to certain kind and gracious acts to he per- 
formed hy the new leader of the people, whilst that 
from Plutarch, on the contrary, turns upon the di- 
rectly opposite conduct of Kleon, yet can we scarcely 
beheve it possible that the biographer would have 
ventured on such a complete and arbitrary alteration 
of the idea, as is implied in the avaiiiaOoftvav St- 
Soi>c, and in the construction of the whole passage. 
The words too yfpovrayayywv koI avaiiiaOaviiv St- 
SovQ sound hke a Senarius, as also in the passage of 
Plutarch, reip. ger. precept, c. 13. (opp. T. sii. p. 159. 
ed. Hutten,) where they are equally employed in 
reference to Kleon j but they must be read with a 
slight alteration : 

YipovTayaiyiiiv Kavafiiauavilv ctoouf. 

As a distinct line, however, the thought can with 
still less probability, in consideration of the violence of 
the alteration, be supposed borrowed from the above 
passage in " the Knights." We are, therefore, under 
the necessity, as this line does not occur in any of 
the existing pieces of Aristophanes, of admitting it 
to be a fragment of one of his lost plays ; and it may 
with great propriety be assigned to the F^pug, in 
consequence of its affinity to the general purport of 
that play. There can he no doubt, from the con- 
text, with which it is twice cited by Plutarch, that it 
must have referred to Kleon. 1 would not, how- 
ever, thence conclude that the play contained a 
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' J^rincipal character, namely that of leader of the old 
men, representing Cleon. The express declarations 
of the poet in " the Wasps," v. 6J, sq. that he would 
not trample upon Kleon, who had already been 
brought forward in " the Knights," and in the still 
later parabasis of " the Clouds" (v. 5&9) that he had 
not a second time pounced upon him, when he had 
once struck him to the ground, these considerations 
would forbid such a supposition, if such a narrow 
and limited invention were not altogether foreign to 
the genius of the poet. He had not, however, en- 
gaged to preclude himself from insulated attacks on 
the demagogues, as is sufficiently proved by frequent 
instances, " But certainly Anstophanes, after '■ the 
Knights," never brought Kleon again upon the stage, 
as the principal character of any one of his plays, 
I The story of the rijpaci ^s it went on, introduced 
■tiie rejuvenescence of the old men ; and then fol- 
■iowed the haughtiness and petulance of youth, 
amongst the first manifestations of which were the 
pillaging of the bread basket, and the quarrels about 
it with the hucksteress. This is the subject of the 
fragment in Athenaios, cited at the beginning of this 
essay, on which Brunck has evidently failed in the 
distribution of the parts, Tlie first question, Tourl 
tI jjv TO TTQayna ; according to the introduction, with 
which Athenaios prefaces the fragment, Tlotii Bi 
Xtyovaav aproTraiXiv, must be put into the mouth, 
not of one of the old men, but of the baker's wife, 
t|A well as the appropriate rejoinder oXX' ^ Trnpa- 
Cjbpovct^; but the remaining words, ^fpfiofiCj K{w/3av/- 
, and \fVKOVQ, interrupted as they are by this 



1^ S« my Eetay oi 



uXX fl TTOjiai/ijjoi'ue ; are spoken by one and the same 
old man. But hot and perfectly white bread, as we 
may easily be convinced by the chapter on bread in 
Atbenaios, in which this fragment appears, is every 
where most delicate eating, wherefore the ou jravw 
XtvKotiQ of Brunck is not a happy conjecture. Be- 
sides, the Epitomiser of Athenaios says : Kpt/Bavfrac 
Bi XivKoi)^ aproue ^ AptarofavitQ Trof ^»|(T( — from which 
however we must not conclude, with Schweighauser, 
that the Epitomiser read Xehkouc instead of ^epftobc, 
and that this last reading is an original error. Schwei- 
ghauser appears to me rather to have given the 
fragment correctly, as it is printed above ; — for the 
affirmative i) in the second hne, which is pre- 
served in his text, is corrected to the interrogative 
^ in his notes. The old men, as soon as they 
are restored to youth, have, in the hcentious pro- 
fligacy of their new state, pillaged the basket of 
a baker's wife, who scolds and exclaims : 'TovA ri 
^v TO TTpaffia ; as the woman in " the Lysistrata," v. 
350, or the Episkopos in "the Birds." v, 1030, say. 
Tout! ri iju ; What is all this about ? What does 
tins mean ? One of the old men answers in frolicsome 
pleasantry, " Hot bread, my dear child !" She inter- 
rupts him : " Art thou mad ? " He goes on : " Well 
baked, my lovely one ! pure, genuine white too, — 
hast thou decked thy table with, jra/>itit|Ktic j" or 
some similar word suited to the context. 

Besides all this, Aristophanes has lost no oppor- 
tunity of letting his old men with renovated youth 
give way to the petulance, of which they are so 
enamoured. In this sense we may catch the mean- 
ing of the fragment in Athenaios, IV. 4, p. 133 a, 
but which, according to Meineke's observation, con- 



s of Glykonic lines, in which it is easily arranged, 
I'Und which must be read as follows : — 

Qi Trpta^vra, iroripa fiiX(Tc 
rae SpuTTErfic Erafpaj, 
fl rag {ntmrapQivovQ, 
aXfiaSag tijg kXaag, 
ariippas; — 

'■In this passage, instead of the Spv-mvug of Brunck, 
I read Spvirirttg, on the authority of Schweighauser 
and some MSS. For although ^pvirnreig gi\'es of 
itself a very good sense, very nearly approaching 
that of SpvirtTfiQ, for Spujrtjrfic tXaiai means ripe 
olives from the tree" (with which we may compare 
vtiralnpat,^* applied to girls or maidens grown to 
their full maturity), still in this instance the expres- 
sion uA^aSae (Ii? EXaae, which is contrasted with the 
other, and is imphed the image of maidens ripening 
to the marriageable age, requires to be set in opposi- 
tion to SpvTTtTii^, that is, to olives fallen from the 
tree from being over-ripe. For in order to prepare 
aXfiaBoQ, or pickled olives (muriatas), they select, not 
such as have fallen from the tree, but those which 
are perfectly sound, and gathered by the hand. {See 
the Geoponica)'^ ptyaXas Koi afliKrouc eXuia^, t(i x*'P' 
\vtji6iiatK (1- Xtiip&ttaai;. Geop. III. 11, 6, avKtt- 

" On SpoTTtirJiQ and Spvircrris, besides the quotation of Bnrnct, 
see Pierson ad Micild. p. 121, SchweighSuser ad Atben. II. p. 5G d, 
uid Bninck and JatMbs ad Antholog. gr.GC.Vol. II. P. 2, p. 1D9. 

" See the fragment of Xenarchoa in Athen. XIU. p. 569 asq. v. 7.— 

Xiwry, vaxiif, STpoyfiXf/, paKpf. piicvf, 
piif, sraXnip, /itoondn-^, jriiraiTspf, 
fii) tXipai^ aiTiiaclpevov t!ir0ljvai \d8pa &e. 
» Geopon.lX.as, I. 
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Xafi^avBiv) ; according to Columella,** sine macula^ 
quam candidissimas, manu destrictas ; and according 
to Palladius,*'' manu lectas— ex arbore lectas — ^illaesas, 
not yet fully ripe, consequently still a firm plump 
fruit {(TTK^pag)^ which may ripen in the pickle.*® 
Thus to viroirapOivovg, aXjuiaSag wg ekaag, cmtppag 
we can only set in opposition SpvirsreTg eralpag, i. e. 
well known and worn out coquettes, or (according to 
Schneider's Lexicon, where in v. SpviriTrtg he quotes, 
probably in reference to this passage, SpvirereXg 
iralpai) faded courtisans. But in the fragment 
one of the old men is evidently spoken to and 
invited by the matron of a iropveiovy who is on the 
watch in the street, like the old woman and the 
young girP^ in the Ekklesiasousai, (v. 877 sq. Comp. 
V. 693 sq.). Similar matrons are called by Nikandros 
in Athenaios^® irpotrrafTai tCjv oiicrj/xarwv, and the 
fragment in Julius Pollux, VII. 125, and IX. 39, 

£7rt Tov trepiSpojuLOv (rracra rrig ^vvoiKiagy 

might also be taken in connection with the above. 
In this passage ^vvoiicia can only admit of the sense 
given by Bockh (Staatshaush. d. Ath. Th. I. p. 77) 
that is, of a kind of lodging-house containing many 
lodgers, on the gallery of which the TrpotrraTig was 

i« De Re rust. XII. 49, 4. 
17 De Re rust. XII. 22, 2, 3, 5, 6. 

1^ Columella, 1. c. 7. Cum muria dura panna alba ubi com- 
maturuerit. Pallad. 1. c. 2. Electas olivas muria maturabis. In the 
passage from Celsus, II. 2, whom Schneider quotes in reference to 
Columella, quae in arbore bene permaturuerunt, we ought, I think, to 
read pcene instead of bene. 

1* Compare the fragment above quoted from Xenarchos, v. 13 sq. 
avrai fiid^ovrai yap elaiKKOVtri te 
rovg fikv ykpovrag ovrag kvixoKovntvai 
TraTpiditty rot)Q 8' airpdpia Toifg vtutrkpovQ. 
^ XIII. p. 569 d, and Schweighauser on the passage. 
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standing. It is highly probable that to this frag- 
ment belonged the line, which is also, as Meineke 
obsen'es, a Glykonic verse, quoted from the T^fiag 
by jElian ui Hist. Anim. XII. (XI. in Brunck is a 
mistake) :— 

Brunck incorrectly writes KiyKXiofiaTavfhat Schneider 
has admitted the correction of Conrad Gesner, lay- 
lekojiaTav, as is required also by the metre. They 
must have been speaking of the quick movement of 
the X6pSu}mr;j" like that of the wagtail. The address 
Si irpia^vTa might indeed seem to preclude us from 
considering the whole fragment as the invitation of 
a bawd to an old man, after the renovation of his 
youth, and we might therefore incline to look upon 
the scene, as previous to that metamorphosis, and as 
a mockery of one of the infirmities of age, wliich 
would of course afford ample matter for comic sport. 
But an old grey-beard might also be addressed by 
the bawd as TrptoJ^finjc, even after this change had 
come upon him, for old acquaintance- sake, and with 
atiH more comic effect. Altogether, as my friend 
Bockh has observed, the old ones do not seem to 
have so rapidly slipped into their youthful characters, 
and are thereby well calculated to produce contrasts 
in the purest spirit of comedy; as, for example, the 
baker's wife, called by them Hitvov, as if they we/e 
still in their old age. 

To this also must be referred the fragment derived 

from the Schohast on the Theriaca of Nikandros, 2!)5, 

and restored by Toup in Emend, in Suidam, p. 363, 

I ed. Lip. : 'Qc ^^ ^ai 'Apioro^aVJic iv Tijj Trjpt}, ■yKvaiKa 

3' See Toup Emendat in Suid. p. 2.S7 sq. ed. Lips. Intpp. ad 
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iroiYi<Tag eirl Zevyovg ovov o^ov/ilvijv irapayei riva 
ipwvra avrriCf ri Koi epeOiZovaa 0?)(ri irpog avrov 

aTTOirXevariov 
'Etti vvfKplov loTtv, (^ yafiovfiai rfifiepov* 

From which it appears that in the Fripag a woman 
was brought upon the stage sitting in a car drawn 
by an ass, and that she said in raillery to her 
lover, who was accompanying her, she must go to 
her bridegroom, to whom she was to day to be mar- 
ried. The question preserved in Phrynichos, p. 367, 
ed. Lobeck — 

Tig av ^paotit irov ^<m to Aiovvmov f^ 
may have been previously addressed on a similar 
occasion to the same character. It may here be 
observed that Scaliger and Lobeck (though not 
Brunck, who has generally too much neglected the 
fragments of Aristophanes, as if they were good for 
nothing) have made a right distinction between this 
line and that which belongs and replies to it. 

"Ottov tcl fiopjioXvKtia TrpooKpzjxavvvTai. 

We here perceive, what frequently occurs in Aristo- 
phanes, and which was quite natural to the old 
comedy, a confusion of the place where the play was 
actually exhibited with the pretended scene of the 
story; and we may conjecture from this fragment, 
that that scene was the open space in front of the great 
theatre. Probably the stage displayed the front of 
the Dionysion, on which tragic and comic masks 
were suspended. The scene of the dramas which 
have a direct political interest Aristophanes is accus- 

22 This word must certainly have been written Aiovvuelov, and not 
AiovvtTiov, as it is immediately followed by the observation d'nraidevrov 
orut Xlyeev, agreeing with Lobeck's quotation from Herodian, dfiap- 

TCLVOVfTiV ot \kyOVTlQ AtOVVfftlOV. 



tomed to lay^ in the Pnyx, or in its vicinity, as the 
nsual place for the assemblies of the people, with 
which assemblies the stories are more or less directly 
connected ; the choice of the scene in the TTipag may 
have had a similar cause, as it is notorious that these 
assembhes were aometimea held in the Dionysion. 
But the lover is probably himself the bridegroom of 
the woman, as it is only in play that she tells hira 
she is going to the house of her betrothed. This 
could not have been properly said to a stander-by, 
I as the conveyance of the woman along the stage to 
I fte marriage ceremony, which is to take place the 
f flame day, was certainly not a mere accessary in 
the story of the piece. We are therefore entitled to 
suppose that this lover and bridegroom was in truth 
one of the old men who had been restored to youth. 
Here we may compare the conduct of Philokleon 
in " The Wasps," who, when cured of his fondness 
for law-auits, and having exchanged his former fel- 
lowships for that which was then called fashionable 
society, but which is held up to ridicule by Aristo- 
phanes, now in the consciousness of renewed youth, 
lays about his blows in every direction; and ha^-ing 
left the wedding-feast, he immediately (1312) intro- 
duces a scene of gallantry with a music-girl, and 
afterwards keeps company with a baker's wife, out of 
whose basket, amidst his brawls and riot, he had 
thrown a parcel of loaves. Neither can we fail to 
perceive a resemblance, first to Dikaiopolis in " The 
Achamians," who, after the conclusion of his sepa- 
rate peace, not only indulges in tlie extravagance of 
joy, but lets himself be cajoled by two wenches 
(v. 1198); and agdn to Demos in "The Knights," 

" Kanngieaser on the old comic at^e in Athens, p, 17S sq. 
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who, when released from the tutelage of Kleon," 
and restored to youth by Agorakritos, immediately 
receives the cnrovSctl rptaKovTovriSeg in the form of 
two pretty girls, in whose company he is to- give him- 
self up to love at his coimtry-seat. (*1388 sq.) These 
parallel traits are equally striking, whether we consi- 
der the anecdotes as mere sp6rt and jdayfiil raillery, 
or look to their teal import. For bread and physical 
enjoyment both belong to the comforts and delights of 
the peace which is to be obtained, after a deliverance 
from the rule of the false demagogues, whom Aris- 
tophanes holds forth to the people on every possible 
occasion, to tack on to his story their evil tendency. 
We have only to call to mind how often, in " The 
Acharnians,'' in "The Wasps,'' and in ^* The Peace,'* 
he warns them of the distresses brought into the 
crowded city by the mode, not in itself blameable, 
which Perikles had pursued in carrying on the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; how in " The Knights," Kleon and 
the sausage- seller contend for the isuperiority ; and 
how the latter promises to Demos (v. 778) that 
he would plunder and set before him the produce of 
other countries, aprOvg aWorpiovgy^ (compare also 
V. 1101 sq.) ; and, finally, how after a happy 
release from despotic violence, every kind of pros^ 
perity, and a well-fed belly, will follow, contrasted 
with the misery and starvation of their adversaries : 
and we can no longer entertain a doubt, that thie^ 
greediness, with which the tenovated greybeards in 
the Tripag fall upon the delicate white bread and the 
hot rolls, must have had a similar meaning. This 

2* The soil of Attica was never favourable to the production of fine 
wheat ; and even now an Athenian citizen can receive from his friends 
in Boiotia, or in the Peloponnesos, no more welcome present than a 
few loaves of good white bread. Tr. 
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' greediness represents the warm and anxious desire 
witli which the people, when restored to a free and 
healthier state of peace, would resume possession of 
their former property, the moment it was again acces- 
sible to them. In " The Lysistrata>" the women 
alone form the want, and the motive, on which the 
whole, that is the peace, which is to be restored to 
Hellas, exclusively turns. But the most full and 
perfect apphcation to our comedy is the example of 
Trygaios in " The Peace," who brings down from 
Olympos with Eirene, Theoria abo, as a. present 
firom Hermes for the senate to intrigue with (7 13 sq. 
Sll sq.), and Opora for himself, to pass his life with 
in love and peace upon his farm (v, 706 sq. 842 sq, 
803 sq. 1329 sq.), and in the solemnization of whose 
wedding the piece ends with a joyous entertfdnment. 
So also in the r^pne, (which probably concluded with 
tbe union of the old gentleman, who had acted the prin- 
cipal part, and who is now restored to youth, with the 
woman, whowas conducted, perhaps from the country, 
to her betrothed, to be married to him the same day, 
and who may possibly have been a symbolical cha- 
racter, like Opora and others) the piece would end with 
their happy and joyous marriage, as did the play of 
"The Birds" with that of Peisthetairos and Basileia, 
who had been extorted from Jupiter for himself and 
for his country. These and such like conclusions 
were well suited to the feast, which awaited the chores 
I from the liberahty of the choregos,^and were therefore 
I teadily introduced by the writers of the old comedy. 

» Acham. 1155; Pac. 1032. The line from the ni\apyoi, and 
probably froni its paiaboBia, which has been preserved by Athenaioi, 
IX. p. 388, f— 

'ArraydQ ijcMTOv i 
seems to have formed part of oi 



From the preceding observations it is clear that 
the proper subject of tlie r'npaQ was the representa- 
tion of the people of Athens, at first sunk in the 
weakness and infirmities of old age, and bluid to 
their real situation, then released from it, and restored 
to the health and vigour of youth, and to a fi-esh 
renovated enjoyment of life and its pleasures : and 
Aristophanes had thus availed himself in this drams 
of the idea, which so frequently occurs scattered 
about in his other pieces, of the decrepitude of the 
people, of the weakness and dependency connected 
with it, to form one especial eshibitioii, which, inde- 
pendently of every thing else, would bring this state 
of things to a crisis, and lead to the renovation of all 
their youthful energies. 

It is however somewhat difficult to determine with 
accuracy the precise state of things, and the contem- 
porary circumstances in Athens, which the poet had 
in his eye on this occasion ; for we have no suffi- 
ciently clear data as to the period of the exliibition 
of the FripaQ. Tliere would have been no uncertainty 
aboutit, if Harpokration, in v. ^>|T[^, where he quotes 
the rfip'K; of Aristophanes, had cited the passage in 
which that word occurred. In the mean time the 
following observations may perhaps lead to an ap- 
proximate notion of the time. 

To judge from the existing works of Aristophanes, 
we may admit two main divisions of such of his 
dramas as come under the description of the old 
comedy — namely, those which preceded the fifty 
years' truce with Sparta (01. S9-3), and those which 
were composed and exhibited subsequently. All 
which belong to the first period are intimately con- 
nected with each other ; they each and all move in 
one common circle of ideas, and in the same unvary- 
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ing direction. They take the part generally of the 
good old times of the Atlienian repubhc, and that of 
the old men themselves, against the younger genera- 
tion, and against the principles, prevalent amongst 
these last, of a new period which was approaching. 
They are opposed to the war with Sparta, and are 
especially arrayed against the abuses and mischievous 
results, which ensued from the mode of carrying it 
on, and in which the elements of the new times, all 
tending to the ruin of the national character and of 
the repubhc, were fostered. In their mode of treat- 
ment we observe to prevail a straight forward attack, 
and an open, direct and serious raillery, which avows 
its real drift and aim — namely, to save the state from 
the ruin with which it is menaced, and to bring back 
the people, if possible, to the use of their right senses. 
The later pieces, on the other hand, though with no 
change in their object or their matter, and though 
the earlier points of view are ever returning to the 
mind of the poet, yet cling in a much less degree to 
particular propensities, and rather deal in general 
views respecting the repubhc, and the fandamental 
evils under which it is suffering ; whilst in the mode of 
treatment the serious earnestness, and a conviction of 
the inutdhty of enforcing a too rigid discipline, retire 
behind the mask of irony, which is allowed to range 
with extravagant and licentious playfulness, amongst 
all the follies and vagaries of life. 

But doubtless there existed between these two 
classes another, i. e. a middle class of Aristophanic 
comedies ; this would consist of those which appeared 
in the interval between the fifty years' truce and the 
open renewal of the war, or rather the Sicihan expe- 
dition. During this interval there arose at Athens a 
high state of excitement, in reference to her relations 
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witli Sparta, with lier allies, and with jVi^os; and 
this gave rise to very peculiar political interests; 
whilst the return of a state of comfort and prosperity, 
an increasing population, and the growing luxury of 
the city, furnished to the political parties, as well as 
to the various genns of moral and scientific educa- 
tion within the walls, ample materials on which to 
act, and a. large arena, on which they might contend 
amongst themselves, and aid in the reciprocal de- 
velopement of one another. This could not fail to 
have its influence on the comic stage ; and I imagine 
that a great part of the comedies relatirig to the life 
and manners of the city, and amongst these the 
i^^;fio(, and, somewhat later, the BoTrra! of Eupohs, 
are to be assigned to this period of time. But as no 
one perfect piece belonging to this interval has reached 
UB, a loss which cannot be sufficiently deplored, as it 
has certainly deprived ua of many important expla- 
nations respecting persons and events, we are pre- 
cluded from forming to ourselves any definite idea 
on the especial character of the comedies of that 
time. 

It is obvious that this observation, which I shaD 
take another opportunity of pursuing farther, fur- 
nishes a criterion only of very general use, and which 
Can very seldom be applied to dramas which have 
been lost, and then only in reference to their con- 
tents. Thus in the case before us, if what we have 
discovered on the contents of the r^pac be correct, 
we cannot deny that it was nearly connected with 
the range of ideas, which prevails in " The Achar- 
nians," " The Knights," " The Wasps," and " The 
Peace," and we shall not hesitate to give to it a place 
in the first division of the Aristophanic comedies. 

We are further justified in this conclusion by a 
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new fragment of the Fjipai; contained in the follow- 
ing article of tlie Stii'a7fU7i( XiZto>v ^rialiiuv in 
Bekker's Anecdot. p. 430: 'AiroXoyicraaOat koI 
airoXoyiZfi-v to iTriK^Xdeiv EKonra. 'Apmro^aviie tv 

'Eyfei S" aiToXoyt^iiv Tt KqT iir avBpaKbiv. 
The designation contained in the expression tv r(|i 0", 
to which I can give no other explanation than that 
which occurs in my academical treatise on various 
historical and poUtical allusions in the ancient tnt- 
gedy, p. 37, is doubtless derived from some old 
Didaskalla : and as it denotes the Fripa^ to have 
been the ninth in order of time of the dramatic 
pieces of Aristophanes, it places it amongst the poet's 
earlier comedies. That it was posterior to " The 
Knights" is probable from the circumstance, that an 
idea, which in " The Knights" is quite subordinate, 
and is in no way necessary for its conclusion, the 
story being complete on the tanner-demagogue being 
overthrown by the sausage-seller, is taken up in the 
FripaQ, and brought forth as the principal motive of 
the piece; and it was likely to be well received ; but 
to have served up a second time, and in a secondary 
character, that wliich had formed the main-spring of 
another story, would scarcely have been adopted by 
the scrupulous Aristophanes. 

If more be wanted, the fragments will furnish ua 
with another warranty for this purpose ; though we 
can not with certainty particularize the occurrence, to 
which it may allude. The fragment in Julius Pollux, 
IV. 180, which has been already cited — 

'0<jt9aXfiiaaac iripvmv bIt ia\ov kukwc, &C. 
evidently refers to some event which took place in 
the year preceding the exhibition of the Fripa^, upon 
which perhaps further explanation might have been 
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obtained from the context. But in its present defec- 
tive state it leaves us in doubt, whether we are to 
consider it as a really historical, or merely as a dra- 
matical event. It might indeed be fairly conjectured 
that the poet had in his mind the political blindness 
of the people, and their cure, which are represented 
in " The Knights." In that case the Tripag must 
have been given in the year following " The Knights," 
i. e. Ol. 89-1, in which " The Clouds" were exhibited. 
But the words of the fragment speak too decidedly 
of an ophthalmia, a disease in the eye, for Aristo- 
phanes to have referred simply to the very general 
state of the Demos as exhibited in " The Knights," 
and to its treatment. The historical event, to which 
the fragment alludes, must then have been of this 
description ; that the people, at first blind to their 
true interests, and thereby plunged in misery, are 
subsequently enlightened as to their real situation, by 
an able statesman, and brought to the adoption of 
some wholesome resolution. Such an occurrence 
readily oiFers itself in the truce for one year, which 
was concluded with Sparta early in the summer of 
Ol. 89-1 (Thuc. IV. 117)5 subsequent to the rejection 
by the people, at Kleon's instigation, of all the propo- 
sitions for peace made by the Lacedaemonians in the 
preceding year. This had been brought about by 
the defeat at Delion, and by the signal losses which 
Athens had sustained from the successful expeditions 
of Brasidas on the frontiers of Thrace : these events 
had made the people repent of their rejection of the 
earlier overtures of the Spartans after the disasters at 
Pylos,^^ had filled them with apprehensions, and 
brought them to other notions.^ As Nikias was the 

^ Thuc. IV. 27. Kai fitrefJiEKovTo rdg aTrovdoLg ov dt^afisvot. 

^ 'Exofih'rig ^k * AfitfuiroXeiag ol 'AOfjvaloi bq fieya dkog KarkarrftTav. 



Sonstant adversary of Kleon, and had been particularly 
opposed to him in the discussions, which took place 
respecting the expedition against Pylos, intimately 
connected as this last was with the first negotiations 
for peace (Thuc. IV. 37, ^S), it is highly prohaMe that 
this coniraander took also a leading part in this negoti- 
ation, notwithstanding that Laches was the real pro- 
poser (rogator) of the armistice ; for Nikias' name 
is enumerated amongst tliose, by whom the treaty 
was concluded and signed (Thucyd. IV. 119). He 
had indeed been before this in discredit with the 
people, for having given up the command of the army 
against Sphakteria, and for having induced them 
to entrust it to Kleon, who however had had the good 
fortune to justify by his success his ostentatious pro- 
mises respecting the capture of the island."^ But as 
Nikias in the interval had achieved several other 
military deeds (Time. IV, 42 sq. 55 sq. Diodor, 
XII. 65), it was thereby the easier for him, when the 
popular voice in reference to the war had undergone 
a change, first to obtain an ascendancy over Kleon, 
which enabled him to influence the truce for a single 
, and then, 01. 89-3, after Kleon's death, to 
ring about the peace (Thuc. V. IG, VII. 80), which 
s called the peace of Nikias, and which placed him 
it once on thepinnacleofpopularfavour (Plut. Nic. 9, 
ilcib, l-t). Nikias therefore may have been the 
physician intended in the fragment of the TrjpaQ, 
who the year before had anointed and cured, though 
only for a short time, the sore eyes of the people, 
represented mider the type of the old man : and the 

etc. "Apa Ik twv 'Ji9i)i'aii.iv iv rorc (ijiwroic viaarl irerXqypi- 
vmv. etc. comp. 117. A.aKiSaiii6vtBi Ei Taara to^c Aflijwaioi/e 
tjyoiVtvni, Srtp Uuunv, ^■i/Jtioflnr etc. 

arcli. Nic, 8. Kni roiVo r<f Ne*.^ (ciyrfXiji' i)i'iyitir d^oliav. 
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drama would then be placed in Ol. 89-2, and repre- 
sented at the great Dionysia, as *' The Wasps" was 
at the Lenaia of the $ame year. 

The fragment above quoted from Priscian, per- 
fectly well agrees with the foregoing data. The 
leader pointed out in that passage could not^ for 
reasons already adduced, have represented Kleon. 
The only individual of that class, whom we can at aU 
think of, is Hyperbolos. But it was not till after 
the death of Kleon that he became of any political 
importance (Schol. ad Nub. 625 sq. ad Pac. 680) ; 
and according to Aristophanes himself, Eupolis was 
the first who, in the Marikas, made him on that 
account an object of comic representation. The 
manner in which Aristophanes mentions this piece 
and its imitators, leaves it indeed in doubt whether 
our poet, with the exception of some single attacks 
upon the individual, ever thought his short-lived 
influence over the people deserving of more particular 
notice than the raillery, with which it is visited in 
V. 680, 692,29 and v. 1319 of " The Peace." But what 
could have engaged the poet to bring upon the stage 
in the Tripag another demagogue after Kleon's fashion, 
when he had alrjeady produced the original of the 
species in " The Knights ?" Is it not more probable 

29 The transposition of the lines in this passage, which. is proposed 
in the prooemium to the Catalogue of Lectures of the Breslau Uni- 
versity for the summer half-year of 1826, is unnecessary, grounded 
as it is on a misunderstanding of the words e-bpovXorepoi ysvriaofieOa, 
which does not mean melius deinceps rebus nostris prospiciemus, but 
melius, accuratiils consultabimus (without deinceps), an allusion to 
the dvffjiovkia of the Athenians, so frequently ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes, and their complicated, selfish, precipitate, and therefore unfor- 
tunate, management of public affairs ; and in the expression vvvl d* 
aTTuvra irpbg \vxvov l^ovXevaofuv, v. 692, is contained its full mean- 
ing, as a censure alike on Hyperbolos and on the people. 
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that, as the whole story of this piece springs out of 
the conclusion of " The Knights," the character also 
of the demagogue in the TTipag is resumed and com- 
pleted, just as Demos in " The Kuights" is restored 
to youth by means of a sausage- seller exalted into 
^e noble-minded Agorakritos ? From such a faithful 
VpoiTTOTqcj and real true iTrfrpoiroc (Pac. 6S-1, 6S6), 
&e old men who appear in this play, and who repre- 
sent the people, would naturally expect their deh- 
irerance from the infirmities of age ; and the one of 
their body who remembered that a few days before, 
just prior to a circumstance which happened to him 
of a disagreeable nature, he was not under the 
guidance of him with whom he was speaking, would 
now therefore with the greater confidence again trust 
liimself to him. Through his intervention therefore 
the renovation also of the old man's youth is proba- 
bly brought about. 

But if the conductor of the old men in the Tiipac 
was a person of this description, and if Aristophanes, 
as we may admit, in conformity to the whole character 
of his comedies, intended by it the representation of 
some historical individual, this can be no other than 
Nikias. The raillery and bantering directed against 
him, in which Aristophanes at times indulges, do not 
contradict this supposition. His personal appearance 
in "The Knights" coincides exactly with the period of 
his being in discredit with the people, and is an ex- 
pression of the indisposition towards him, which was 
certainly shared by many at the time, because Nikias 
had made over to Kleon the command of the army 
against Pylos, and by so doing had placed the Demos 
entirely in his hands, to the evident injury of the™ 
state. The allusions made on this occasion to his iiidi- 
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\nidual character, particularly to his extraordinary cir- 
cumspection, timidity, and superstition (Equit. 17^30, 
358), were founded on fact (Plutarch. Nic. 2, 4. 
Thucyd. plur. loc. cf. Poppo in Proleg. ad Thucyd. 
vol. ii. p. 84 sq.), and were perfectly well suited, and 
perhaps intentionally so, to rouse him to a more 
decided line of conduct. At a later period too, the 
expression juLiWoviKiav (Av. 639), which I refer to 
his cautious and dilatory conduct in the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, bears with it evidently a character of blame, 
but which no more than the above mentioned allu- 
sions, denotes a general ill-will ; and perhaps it may 
be explained as having an especial reference, the 
application of which I purpose to develope in an essay 
on " The Birds" of Aristophanes, which will probably 
soon make its appearance. We ought indeed rather 
to admit that there was every reason for a good un- 
derstanding between Aristophanes and Nikias, either 
on account of the great expenditure, which the latter 
indulged in in his choregiai, a circumstance which 
may have had considerable influence on the relations 
between the dramatic poets and the politicians, or it 
may have been owing simply to the identity of the 
political views of the one and the other. For if 
Nikias was anxious for peace, Aristophanes was no 
less so. In the dramas of the latter, and particularly 
in " The Achamians,'* and in " The Peace," it is 
always the elder citizens, the landed proprietors, who 
had something to lose by the war, that exert them- 
selves to put an end to the hostiUties, He had 
indeed composed a whole piece, the Teojpyoiy the 
fragments of which most distinctly show, that the 
anxiety of the farmers for the return of peace,^^ and 

31 Compare particularly the fragment in Stobaios, p. 337, 2 : — 
'Eiprivri ftaOvTrXovre, km l^evydpiov ^'Ikov* 
fi yap i/ioi Trawcrafievtp rov TroXlfiov ysvoiTO 
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the gratification of the wishes of that class of citizens, 
formed the subject of its contents. This last men- 
tioned play contains an allusion, preserved also by 
Plutarch. Nic. 8, to Nikias' withdrawing from the 
command at Pylos, which being so situated that it 
can only be taken in reference to a recent occurrence, 
shows that it must have been exhibited about the 
time of " The Knights," whilst it is clear from its 
contents that it must be ranked with the earlier 
comedies of Aristophanes, particularly " The Achar- 
nians" and " The Peace," On the whole however it 
is quite in harmony with the political system of 
Nikias, of whom Plutarch says (Nic. 2), not only that 
immediately on the death of Perikles, he was arrayed, 
especially by the rich and upper classes, in opposi- 
tion to Kleon in the Demagogia, possessing also 
as he did then the good wishes of the Demos, 



Bianliavr' AiroKXaaai, tal Xowra/xtviii faXainrai 
rqc ^pv-fit, dpTov Xtjrapiv tal pa^avav ^ipovn. 
And alao Acham. 33 sq. 196 s(). 294 Eq. Pac. 656 eq. 591 iq. 
1127 sq. Equitt. X05, sq., and the fragment from the Nqtroi, the re- 
semblance between which and the above, particularlj the XfvyipiBv 
oiKiiov lioolv, in the fourth line, led to the different rending in the 
copies of Slobaios, in which the lines above given are dted as a frag- 
ment of the Nqctoi. The expression too anoxXaaai in Che third Une, 
for which SalmasiuE and Grotius wish to substitute airoXoiiirai, can 
only he a compound of iXiaaai (see Soph. CEd. Colon. 196, and 
Elmsley's and Hermann's notes, Suidas also Photios and Phryni- 
chos, Bet:k. p. 56, 1 : compare also p. 1DT2], and must mean "to rest 
one's self, sitting with bent knees." It is here aptly used for sitting 
on an AnXaciaQ, that Is, on a camp-stool, which may be folded up 
and carried behind any one ; such as Agorakritos in " The Knights" 
presents to Demos when returning to hie farm in the country ; 
we must therefore here properly refer to an oeXuduec (Etymol. magn. 
h. V.) We may compare also the fragment in Stobaios, p. 368, 1, 
which is given by Gaisford to the 'Eip^vij, but which Seidler, in his 
Disput. de Arlatoph. fragm. has more correctly adjudged to the second 
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but likewise that in a very short time,by his ex- 
ertions to bring about a peace, he had got on his 
side those who were in easy circumstances, the 
elders, and the great body of landed proprietors. 
(Comp. Pac. 50a sq.) If Nikias then belonged to 
this class of the people, an allusion to him in the 
part of the leader of the old men in the mpag, 
not indeed under his name, as in that case we 
should have had from other sources a more dis- 
tinct and precise knowledge of the fact, was quite en 
regie, and perfectly conformable to the pohtical 
opinions of Aristophanes. The occurrence, a few 
days before which, according to the fragment in 
Priscian, this guide had been conducting the old 
gentleman, may now be easily pointed out; for the 
premature violation of the year's truce by Brasidas 
at the defection of Skione, which was immediately 
followed by that of Mende, gave to Kleon an oppor- 
tunity, which he had been looking for, for canying 
on the war on the frontiers of Thrace, and it was 
he who availed himself of this event, to prevail 
upon the people to pass a decree for the entire 
annihilation of the first of these two towns.'" By the 
termination of this armistice Nikias' influence, active 
as it had been, was again thwarted, and Aristophanes 
may have meant to allude to that circumstance, when 
he put the words above mentioned into the mouth 
of the old man. Now immediately after the resolu- 
tion about Skione Kleon left the city for the theatre 
of war (Tliuc, V. 2), and as consequently the party 
opposed to him resumed their influence, the poet 
would naturally be inclined to present to the people 



^ Thuc, IV. ia2. ti^iaiLa t Mis " 
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f in lively colours the image of another guidance, under 
[ which they might hope for better fortunes ; and no 
personage was so appropriate as Nikias, who had 
lately been commanding with success on the Thracian 
frontiers, to be designated as the individual from 
whose sentiments expectations might be excited, cor- 
responding to the wants and wishes of the people, 
which he had already justified by his former conduct, 
and which in fact he not long afterwards realized. If 
I have demonstrated the probabihty, that this was 
the subject of the Ti^pac, I shall have shown also the 
very special, as well as the general import of thai 
drama. 

Thidtydides (VIl. 8C fin.) praises Nikias Sia Tijv 

iratTav 6e apirrji^'^ vevoiiiaftivriv f TrirjlScumv ; Aristotle 

classes him amongst the three, whom he calls the best 

I - citizens and most enlightened friends of the people 

B (Plut. Nic. 2) ; and in spite of some strokes of 

W MJllery aimed at him by the contemporary comic 

poets, he does not seem altogether to have been an 

object of their aversion. Tliis appears also from the 

two fragments preserved by Plutarch (Nic. 4), from 

Telekleides and from Eupolis, both of whom, though 

not without evincing at the same time respect and 

consideration, reprove his anxious solicitude to silence 

the Sykophants, or trading informers, by money, 

and to display his hberality to the poor. The first 

of these iragments expressly announces a disposition 

' to spare and praise him : 4>/Aoe yap avfip, (Tti}ippovetv 

wSi /loi SoKfi. " For Nikias is my friend, a very wise 

■ According to the reading adopted by Bekker, which is doubtleas 
ct one, a» the common reading, SiA n)v ig ro Selov 
W imriilivaiv, is in direct contTHdictioii to the character of the historian, 
impare Diodorus, Xll. 82. Nipctni BaviiaZoiuvot iw' dpiTf 
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'' man besides, in my opinion." And in the other, 
from the Marikas, Hyperbolos — for according to the 
words of Plutarch, '08* vir EvttoXiSoc KWfuoiovfi^voQ 
Iv rt^ MapiK^, he it is who examines the poor man 
against Nikias — ^in the midst of his exultations at 
having caught Nikias in some bad practices, is him- 
self sharply thrown on his back, and Nikias is com- 
pHmented.^ Eupolis in this passage thus evidently 
takes the side of Nikias against Hyperbolos and his 
party, the Irafiiorarovg and wavovpyorarovgy wv i}v 
Koi 'YttIjojSoXoc, according to Plutarch, Nic. 11, 
whence, by the bye, we ascertain the political ten- 
dency of the Marikas, in the parties which were 
forming at the time of its exhibition — namely, those 
of Nikias and Alkibiades, between which that of 
Hyperbolos also attempted to start up, but was soon 
subdued (Plutarch, 1. c). It is therefore not im- 
possible that the author of the At^/xoi, where he 
introduces a personage under the name of Myronides 
conversing with the manes of Perikles and Milti- 
ades, arisen from the shades below (which per- 
sonage has hitherto, though incorrectly, been taken 
for the old Myronides himself),^* really meant to 
represent Nikias, and gave to him the more suitably 
the name of that commander, as he at once annoimced 

f ^ Coray has correctly distributed this fragment amongst the 

speakers; but the two last. lines have not been hitherto divided as 

they ought to be. The best arrangement is that which is found in 

Hertel. Sentent. vetust. Comic, p. 298 : — 
'B.KOvffar' Si ffvvriXiKeg, 
'Ett* ai)TO(J>wp(fi HiKiav eiKrififikvov. 
B. 'Y/icTf ydp, & ^pevopKafttig, 
AajSoir* av avdp* apuTTOV Iv xaKf rivi ; 

Every one will agree with Bdckh, that the line is interrogatory, and 

expressed with much indignation. 

^ Meineke, Qusestiones Scenicse Spec. 1, p. 49. Compare my 

Essay on " The Clouds," respecting this commander. 
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liim as a popular leader of the old stamp, and he had" 
been also denominated by Aristophanes a pattern 
of the old times and manners (Eccles. 302 sq. Lysistr. 
801 sq.) For amongst his contemporaries, no one 
was so well qualiBed to treat in the name of the 
people on their affairs with Aristeides, Miltiades and 
Perikles, as Nikias from the whole tenor of his 
political opinions, and because he was opposed as 
well to Alkibiades, and the youths who attached 
themselves to him, as also to Kleon, of which last we 
now know from the corrected reading of KXitDna for 
nXiiiva^ in the fragment quoted by the scholiast on 
Aristeides, and restored as it has been on the 
authority of good MSS., that he was brought up 
from the shades below in the A^^oi, together with 
other and less pernicious demagogues. A fair con- 
jecture may easily be formed of the character in which 
he there appeared; but we learn it perhaps more 
precisely from the warning of Trygaios in " The 
Peace" of Aristophanes, v. 313 sq. : — " 

Mij waipXa^wv KOI KiKpayiii^, ujffirep tivIk ivdaO Jiv, 
'EfiiroBwv Tiftiv ylvtiTai rjjv 6fov ^i) '^iXKvaat,' 
which is further confirmed, v, 648 sq. : — 

navi, TTau ui S((rffo9' 'EpfiJi, fV Myt' 

'A XX' ta Ttiv iivSp' iKiivov oiiTTtp itrr it vat kotii}. 

Oil yap ijfihipoc tr eot tjceii'oc av^p, iXXa a6^~ 

His appearance however in " The Demoi" seems in 

, fevour of the exhibition of that piece not long after 

' liis death, that is, about the time which I have 

*> Scbol. Aristid. ed. Frommell, p. 257. 

^ Essay on " The Clouds," 1. c. At ail events the question of 
"TheDenioi"tumedchiefiy on war, or on the maintenance of pence, 
■nd this question was of tlic greatest importance at the period which 
1 have adopted. 



assumed for it;*^ and it is not improbable that 
Eupolis, in bringing Kleon upon the stage from 
the nether regions, purposely went counter to the 
warning and prayer of Aristophanes, that they should 
leave where he was the disturber of the public 
peace. I cannot, on the other hand, admit the argu- 
me)it, by which it is maintained that " The Demoi" 
was first represented in 01. 91-1, namely, that 
Laispodias who is assailed in that piece commanded 
in the expedition against Argos (Thuc, VI. 105), 
which took place soon after the departure of that 
against Sicily, and that Demostratos, who is also 
attacked in the same play, had been one of the great 
promoters of the Sicilian expedition ; I do not think 
this notion is maintainable, because in the fragment 
of " The Demoi" in the scholiast on Aristeides, 
Perikles and Miltiades are entreated no longer to 
allow the ftttpaKia Ktvoviava, boisterous youngsters, 
to be invested with the dignity of commanders,** 
amongst whom we are certainly to understand not 
only Demostratos, Laispodias, Damasias and others, 
but Alkibiades also, who was at the head of them ; 
now in the fourth year of the 31st Olympiad this 
could no longer be apphcable to Alkibiades, who had 
long before been recalled from Sicily, and had been 
condemned after his evasion — and because also, if 
the conclusion drawn from the giving the command 
to Laispodias, and from the attack upon him in 
" The Demoi," is to be considered as fixing the date 
of that piece, several other persons, who had taken 
a part in the Sicilian expedition, could not have been 



" Mdneke, 1. c. p. 51. 

^ Thucyd. VI. 12, where Nikins bsjb in reference to Alkibiides : 
Ef Ti nc dpx'iv daiuvot irapaivti upv icx-Xtiv, tA lavrov pdmy 
aKoiTLiv, nXXuc Tt tai vnaripoQ in iiv i^ rli apxuy- It iB very timpting 
lo consider these words of Nikias its having reference to the fngioent. 
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assailed in any of the existing comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, which are beyond all doubt of a date prior 
to that war, without justiiying similar conclusions 
respecting these piays. 

I add by way of appendix a few observations on 
some other fragments of the V^pac, the situation of 
which, taking, as I have done, a general view only of 
its whole arrangement, I have not ventured, or am 
unable to point out. 

1. In Bekker's Anecdota we find two inedited 
fragments from the Vfipag. At page 102, 15, is the 
unimportant word KaroXaXfTi'* 'Apwrro^avric I^pp — 
and the other in page 449, 14 : ' Ap\r}y{Tai' iiyipovE^ 
fTTbivvpot rwv ipvXbiv. 'AptaTO<}iavri^ r^pg" 

'O 8i piBdiov npti Tiapa rove apyjrfiraQ. 
It is applied to some one who had disburthened him- 
self of the excess of wine which he had swallowed, 
near the statues of the tiriouu^ot {Wolf Proleg. in 
Demosth, Leptin. p. cxsxiii. note 132). However, it 
is not improbable that this may have been one of the 
characteristic traits of debauchery in the old men on 
the renewal of their youth, 

2. The fragment IV, in Brunck, from Suidas voc. 
arXiyyi^, and from the Schol. ad Aristoph, Equitt, 
580, Dind.— 

Et iraiBapiotg aKo\oi'9iiv Sti a^jiatpav Kol arXfyytS' 

is also in the Scholia on Plato, p. 334, ed. Bekker, 
and in Photios in v. arXiyyl?. We must not how- 
ever understand by arXtyylB' a strigde, but a rich and 
costly comb, which, as well as a ball or globe, was car- 
ried by an aKoXovGoi;, or pedissequus, for show and 
ornament (Heindorf ad Platon. Charmid. § 6) in the 
train of children of the upper classes (Bockh's 
! Staats-Haushahung der Athener, Th. 2, p. 330). 
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3. The two fragments in Julius Pollux, VI. 69, and 
in Oiog. Laert. IV, 18, evidently make one sentence. 
The former gives the two first lines quite perfect : — 
■Oliura, m\>pMT^, /3(iXpoc, TiirXwv, 
nipiKOfti^a, 6piov, tyKt^nXoe, oplyavov, 
and Diogenes adds a third, which connects with 
them, when he says of Polemon : 'Hv ovv aariTos tiq 
Kal yevvaio^, wcipyTfifiivo^ a ^tiaiv 'Aptoro^oviic ""Ef*' 
'EuptirfSov 

O^ora Kol ai\<f,iaiTa, 
amp, die tttiToc f i|(ri, 

VLoTaTrrr^oavvn tovt lari wpo? Kptag f^^f"- 
The immediate connection of this third line with the 
two above quoted is proved by the rniir' enrr, as I 
have written it, corrected from raiira 'art of Brunck. 
Aristophanes names several dainty and savoury 
messes and ingredients, some of which were also 
reputed oTuriKtt {Athen. I. p. 18, d. e. j comp. Ill, 
p. 63, d. sq. and p. fi4, a.), and vTro^ivitTMvra ^pdJ- 
nara (Meineke ad Menandr. p. 161], and joins Ijiem 
together in the third line : these delicate and se- 
ductive viands have so much more charms for 
Karan-vyoffivij, i. e. for the refined voluptuary, than a 
piece of firm meat, so welcome to a healthy and un- 
corrupted taste ! In admitting the justness of Pro- 
fessor Biickh's observation, that n-poc in this passage 
bears the sense of placing something on a par with, 
and almost above, another (as Herodot. III. 94, and 
VII. 44, in wpoQ wavraq rovf aWovQ. Demosth. de 
Symmor. p. 185, 3, Reisk. n-poc airarraQ raq oXXac — 
jToXeic- Id, adv, Leptin. § 26, Trpoc toLvvv aTrowo 
Tov tK tCiv aXXiav iiiwopUav aijuKVoifnvov b IK row 
ndiToi' alroq iiairXfiiiv toTiV see Wolf, and Mus- 
grave also ad Eurip. Ion. 1532), I relinquish the 
explanation of these words, which I have advanced 



in my essay on tiie Clouds, p. 20. But it is clear 
from Diogenes that the fragment was directed against 
Euripides, to whose style Aristophanes imputes on 
other occasions also an influence destructive of all 
moral restraints, and conducive to effeminacv and 
licentiousness ; and he here compares his works to 
those dishes, which a depraved taste only, ever seek- 
ing for daijities, can prefer to a plain and homely 
diet. 

4. In fragment IX. which Bninck gives from 
Julius Pollux, X. 74, Benttey, in Epist. ad Hcmster- 
hus. at the close of Ruhnken Elog. Hemsterhus. 
p. 97, ed. Lugd. Bat., had already rejected the iip' 
from the beginning of the line, which Brunck has 
replaced, by which the whole line is correct in metre 
and in sense : — 

'rSplav SavtlZnv, irivTixovv H fttlZova. 

5. S ch weigh auser is still in doubt whether, in 
fragment III. in Brunck, from Athenaios, VII. p. 
■1B1, A.— 

Tate TroKioyj)€><ii ^tfi^paaiv Ttdpa/x/tlvii, 
we ought not still to preserve the common reading 
/3t^j3paCT(, which Brunck has not altered, but which 
Jacobs, Additam. animadv. in Athenjeum, p. 165, 
has changed into jiifi^paatv, and its propriety can- 
not he denied, 

6. Jul. Poll. X. Gl. KXt}puiTTipiov' ti yap koi kirl 
Tov TOTTou foiKEV tlpfiadai Tovvtifia Iv rijl Ti'ipq Aptaro- 
ipavris, aWa KOt iirl tov ayyiLov av ivappoantiif 
whence it seems that Aristophanes has so applied 
the word KXripwriipiou in the r<ipag, that it may he 
doubted whether we are to understand by it the place 
in which the judges gave their votes, or the vessel 
used upon that occasion; whereas in Eccles, S81, 
it can only be taken in the latter sense. Compare 
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Schomann de sortitione judicum apud Ath. p. 26 sq« 
The mention of the vessel might easily be con- 
fomided with that of the place^ e. g. if he had said 
IttI to ickriptoTripiov Uvai, 

7. There stiU remain two short fragments which, 
that none may be omitted, may here be restored. In 
Julius Poll. X. 104, we have koitISl rwv fxayeipiKiov, 
and in Harpokration, v. Sica^fov* 8ti SI to <T^a(^lov 
BiSog Kovpag, kol AjOioro^avijc iv Vripq^ 

8. In Julius Pollux, X. 17I5 the words Trrw^t'cov 
fiaicrnplov are quoted as a fragment of the Tripag. 
Brunck does the same, perhaps by a lapse of memory, 
as Seidler, in Disput. de Aristophanis fragmentis, 
p. 22^ observes; for these words really occur in 
V. 448 of " The Achamians i''— 

'Arap Seofial ye 7rr<jt})(iKov ^axrriplov. 
They may however have been also in the Trjpag, 
Compare above, page 149. 



In order to complete the notice upon the Ffipac of Aristophanes, 
contained in this volume, I have here subjoined a translation of Pro- 
fessor Dindorf's annotations upon that play, extracted from his 
" Fragmenta Aristophanis. Lipsise, 1827." 



FROM 
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In the year 182? Professor Siivem published a 
learned commentary on the argument and plan of 
this play. I shall extract from it for my present 
purpose all which is not founded on conjecture, and 
which may fairly be collected from the fragments 
which exist. In the first place I think that Siivem 
is right in saying that the chores was composed of 
old men, who are supposed to have cast off old age, 
as serpents do their skin, which skin was also called 
by the Greeks yvpa^, by an invention similar to that, 
by which we see Demos in " The Knights," after he 
has undergone the process of boiling, freed from his 
inveterate evil practices. When this is done, the 
old men seem to have given various proofs of the 
petulance and licentiousness of their youth, some 
instances of which still survive in the fi'agments. 
Hence it is probable that the purport of this play 
was the same as that of " Tlie Knights," that not 
only should the vices of the people of Athens be 
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exhibited, but that the means of getting rid of them 
by a humorous device should be held forth to view ; 
nor does there seem to have been any great inter- 
val of time between the two plays : so that it was 
perhaps really the poet's ninth dramatic performance, 
as Siivem has shown in p. 167) although he has made 
use of an evidence which I have disproved in my 

note on the eighth fragment. 

I. 

Athenaios, III. p. 109, f. K/o{j3av£rt)v. tovtov 
fivqixovtvu 'A/oioTO^avijc iv T^jO^' ttokI 81 Xlyoi/o-av 
afynyiTbikiv Sitipwafffiivwv avTrjg tHjv aprejv viro rijv rb 
yripaQ airo^aXovrtJv (codices aTrojSoXXoi/rwv). 

a. TovtI tI i}v TO irpayfia ; /3. Ospfiohg & tIkvov. 

a. aXX i} irapaf^povug ; /3. Kpifiavlrag w rlicvov. 

So it is in the Venetian MS. Others have KpifiavlraQ 

wavv 8l (or 81 wavv) \evKovg & riicvov' which appear 

to have been interpolated from the words of the 

epitome, Kpifiavirag 81 XevKoitg aprovg 'A/oioro^avtyc 

Trot; fbiriaL 

II. 

Athenaios, VII. p. 237, d. Be/xjS/DaSec — ^Apinro- 
Taic wo\i6xp(t)<Ti fiefi^pamv TtOpap^fiivKi* 

III. 

Pollux, VI, 69. '08' 'A/oi(TTO^avijc iv ''<? T^^ 
Xiyei 

'O^wra, ccX^iciira, jSoXjSoc^ TtvrXiov, 
ireplKOfifxay OpXovy iyKif^aXog^ oplyavov. 
The Falckenburg MS. has vTrorplKOfifia, that is, vtto- 
Tpifjtfia. Diogenes Laertius, IV. 18, de Polemone, 
i5v ovv aartiog rig koI ytvvdiogy wapyrrifjiivog a 0t}(r£v 
'A/oi(TTO0avijc Ta/9t ^vpiwldov (?), o^wra kol mXt^iwra^ 
aiTBpf w^ avTog ^r\aiy 
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KaTUTTiiyoavi'ii TavT imi irpoc KplaC ftya. 
Menage implies by his commentary the vulgar sense 
of Kplas fieya. He also adduces, in reference to 
KOTOTr 1170 ITU vij, the gloss of Hesychius, KaTawnyo- 
avvtj' vSovij fieyaXti. 

IV. 

Pollux, IV. 180. ' ApiaTOij>avi}Q iv rut Ti'ip^ ^riaiv 
'oipOaX/JLiaaag iripvtnv tir e(7^ov Ka«(ii^, 
iTTEifl' vTraXciipaiievoc trap lUTpt^, 
fiT ifr\ov] Ejr^iTxwi' in the Falckenburg MS. 

V. 

Pollux, IX. 39. Kal ro fikv wXijSo^ rCv oiKoBonn- 
fiartov oiKiai koI rrvvoiKiai Kol oiicfac Wiptdponog, (lie "' 
r({! Tripq 'ApiOTO^dnje 

'Ett! tou TTtpiSpopov araira r^g avvoiKiag. 
The same writer, VII. 125, adduces this passage on 
account of the word TnptBpofiog, where Jk ia written 
for tTTt, and the oiKi'ac of the old editions is corrected 
from MSS. 

VI. 
Pollux, X. 74. 'El- Bi ry riipif i^l, 

'\Bplav SavEi'^cif irivTi\ovv ^ pdZova, 
SioTi ov fiovov fiSarop, aWa Koi olvov av £iij oyytTov 
II tiSpia. "Efij is a correction of Bentley in the letter 
to Hemsterhuis, p. 97- The vulgar reading is t^'. 

VII. 
Pollux, X, 104. ' ApioTOipavQvg yoiv tv 'linrivatv 
6 fiiiyupoq Xt'ytt " payaipicuyv rt irXijyap" Starrip kqi 
ip T((( Vtipif 6 aiiTOQ TrO(»|Tfle ttpijKi 

KoirfSi tCiv nayuptKtiiv. 

VIII. 
Grammaticus Bekkeri, I. p. 449, 1-1. AttoXo- 
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yiaaa^ai nai iiiroXoyit^HV tii iirty,i\(li!v iKaara. 'Apia- 
To^ovijc [iv Dji &) Vr^plf 

'Eyiu 8' OTToAoyf^fiv te k^t' itr avOpaicuv. 
Siivem thinks that the commentator added the words 
iv rqi ff from an old didaskalia, in order to signify 
that this was the poet's ninth comedy. But it is 
extraordinary that such a useless notice should occur 
to him, for which not one of the numerous dra- 
matic passages quoted by the commentators from the 
works of this poet offer any authority. It seems to 
be much more probable that the commentator had 
written simply ' ApirrrotpaviiQ Fi'ipi), omitting, as was 
frequently the case, both the preposition and the 
article, and that the iv ti^ ff were erroneously intro- 
duced into the text from the margin, having originally 
been apphed to some other word, which in some 
more ancient critic it preceded or followed, such, for 
example, as kiroaKvQlaai, about which some explana- 
tion is offered, p. 435, 19, some persons having pre- 
ferred the reading aKurittiv. Two similar passages 
from the same critic will suffice to show that this is 
not a rash hypothesis ; in p. 394, 8, are these words : 
'AvSpnicde : ro Kara avSpa -^iiip^fTai 6 Kpartvoc 'tv 
/JouKiiXoic. GoukdSiSijc SJ avrl rov taov koJ avriKtl'- 
fiBvov. These last words about Thukydides belong 
to the interpretation of the word avTliraXoQ, which 
is given in p. 408, 22. See Bloomfield on the 
Agamemnon of Aischylos, p. 309. There is a mis- 
take which is no less evident in p. 352, 23. 'ABiivoZ^ ■ 
nXaruw iv 'OSuaadi} IlapwivtSti. The passage in Plato 
is in the beginning of the Parmenides, but the words iv 
'OStHTiKi'9 are carelessly introduced from the explana- 
tion of some expression used by Homer. This then 
is one way of remo^-ing the three words iv rif ff. 
But there is also another, namely, by striking out 
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the ff, as the remanet of Si'ipn, erroneously written 
for 7iijoa. We may entertain greater doubts respect- 
ing the words here attributed to the poet, which 
must be either defective or corrupt. How is it 
credible that a commentator, who throughout his 
whole book took such care to quote no unfinished 
sentence of any writer, could have mutilated so 
inaptly this passage of Aristophanes ? Although I 
see an easy way of correcting this line, iyit S' (or 
eyi'^h') aiToXoyit^iv te (or yt) kol rair avOpaKiav, yet I 
think it more likely that a line has been omitted, 
which woidd have carried on the sense. The use of 
the active form of airoXoyt^ttv is also very remark- 
able, no other earlier example of which can I think 
be found than in a passage of Antiphanes pre- 
served by Athenaios, III, p. 120, a. 

'EX9(ov te wpoc Tov Tifiw^oirtiiXriv irepl/iivt, 
Trap' oil jiipeiv itwBa, kSv ovti^ tvxv 
Eufluvoe . . . aira\oylZ<uv avrodi 

XpifffTOV ri, Wtpt/lilVOVt K(\tUaOV ^117 TifltlV. 

The active verb XoylZsiv is frequently used by the 
later Greek writers. 

IX. 

Grammaticus Bekkeri, I. p. 449, 14. 'Apxi)yiTM: 

^ytnovtg oi tTTUivvfioi tuiv ^wXiTm. ApiaTotpavq^ T'lp? 

'O Si fitBvbiv i)ptt Trapa roue op^^ijyeraf. 
MS. viiui!, corrected by Bekker. 



Phrynichos, p. 367. ed. Lobeck. Aiavriaiov (or 
Atowatiov) : aTraiSivrov ovtui \iynv, Siov ^pa\vvuv 
rriv ai avKka^-ijv' 01 yap iKTitvovrsg irapa njv rwv 
'AttikCiv BtnXtKTOV Xiyovai. XP^ "'''' ' Apcaroipavu 
aKo\.o9ovvTac \iytiv. iv yap rt^ ^^p<f fP'ifri. 
a. T(c av ippaatis ttou '<tti to Aiovvmriv : 
p. (Ittou Ta [lopfioXvKiia irpaaKprtftavvvTrit. 
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V. 1, Aiovvtnov] The 19th fragment of the Gerytadal 
offers another example, V. 2, Etymolog. M. p, 590, 
52. MopfioXvKtiov irpoiTTrtpimraTai, tari jrpoo-feiTTEZov 
iwiipo(iov. 'ApiffTo^av?]? Ti'ipq, Siivem has treated 
oftheselinesinp. 19ofhis Essay. See above, p. ICO. 
XI. 
Priacian, XVIII. vol. ii. p. 226, ed. Krehl. {1191, 
Putsch.) The Attic writers said oXfyac vf^ipa^ for 
iv oXlyaiQ ri/ifpai^ : Similiter nos. Aristophanes 
Tijpg. " Si) S' oiix vyy fi ovv S17 oX/yap rifiipac.'" 
Tegem. MS. rHPATCYAOYCHMEPAC. Munic. 
MS. FEPAVCY AOYX HPHIMOY HAH OAITAC 
EMEPAC. Meineke, and Siivem, p. 149, saw that 
vn A(' oXtya^ Vl^ip^Q were the last words of a 
trimeter iambus; but nothing has yet been satis- 
factorily conjectured about the preceding syllables. 

XII. 

The scholiast on "The Knights," v. 577- SrX(7- 
ytC 70P V HuoTpo, KoJ arXeYyi^djUEuop, awo^voinvog. 
KOI aXXaxou Tiipq 

El rraiSaploiQ aKoXoudtiv Sil aijtaipav Kal orXs-yyiS' 
txovTa.^ 
The same is cited in the scholiast on Plato, p. 334, 
ed. Bekker. Photios, p. 53?, 14, and Suidas in 
V. orXey-fiQ' 

XIII. 

Athenaios, IV. p. 133, a. 'ExpwiTo yap 01 TraXmoi 
Koi TOie tic avaarnitinaiv jipui/iaaiv, SimriQ toIq aX/iaaiv 
iXoate, ac KoXvp^aSag KaXoualv. 'ApHrro^avijc yoiJv 
iV Vripq. Aiiaiv 

'i2 TTpia^iira irortpa ^iXtTc rac SpuJrrrfle iralpag, 

■^ Kut TOff vTTOira(iBlvovg aXfiaSat; b>g tXdag 

tmf pag ; 
V. 2, 1 have added koJ. Silvern has e.'tplained the 
passage in p. 158. 
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XIV. 

Aiiianoa de N. A. XII. 9. KlyKXa^ — niftvt\ 

TOV Oj)V10OC TOliSt 'ApiffTO^aVlJC EV Tlf Ffjp^ 

AopSou K(yicXo/3aTai' puQ/iov. 
The MSS. have niyicXlojiarav, which was corrected 
by Conrad Gesner. Compare the twelfth fragment 
of" The Amphiaraoa." 

XV. 

The scholiast on Nicander's Theriaca, v. 295. Bat}>v 
Se ;rXdov vvv rriv bSbv 71)11 irtZiivy r^v iraptlav — Koi 
'ApidTO^ai/JlC evTi^i Ti'iptj yuvoiKO Tronnrnc Eiri J^Euyoue 
oviov o\oviiivriv irapayti riva ipCivra cmr^c, ij koI 
ipiOli^ovaa ^riai TTpog avTOt', 

' AirowXruoTfov iirX tov vvfi^tov, iff yafiovfiai rtifupov. 
The common reading an-iirXEic rtov was corrected by 
Toup in his Emend, vol. ii. p. 83, who, after his own 
fashion, deceiving himself and others, has forced the 
words into the iambic metre. The measure is gly- 
conic, and the scholiast has omitted aXX', or some 
such word. Brunck writes nj/iispov for ffij/jEpo"- 

XVI. 

Photios, 256, 7- MfXtrta (MS. /itXtrlac) KOTrpow : 
Ap(OTo^Qvi(c (V ^ftpi Afyti ovtI tov EoKpariie twtl 
SatTup lOTi. KOI yop apKTOV avTOV tXiyov' fl ori fivXCf 
vac (MS. jUt/Xbii'a) t^X^u, 'tv otg irplipovTo (rug. Hesy- 
chios MtXiTEue KOTrpoc: twv -yap ^I'l/iiav sic 
MS. (Muslims proposes, without authority, tov yap 
S^^oi-}. MfXtTivg tOTi. Kol avv avrov (MS. aiiv aiirt^) 
avrtKpvc \Kakovv, iawQ fitv oia SaavrnTa, ilrtl sal 
opKTOv aiiTOv ^a« woXXaxou, iit(u? Si naXSri fidXwvac 
iK^Ki^ro, 111 olc tjTiQ frpiijtfv. See what Siivem has 
said on Eucrates, p. 152. 

XVII. 

Pollux, X. 61. K X i( p o< T ('( p 1 o f E( ynp ptai iwi 



Tvii TOTTOV iaiKCv tl^^frBat Toui/o/io iv T(|i r^p^ 'AplOTO- 
ipavov^, aXXa KOi (TTi Tov ayytlov av ivapfioaiuv. 

XVIII. 
Harpokration, S k a ^ i o v : on Si to aKoiplov 



Harpokration, T ij r e c : avrl tov tovtijj ti^ irci — 
'A(ii<rro<jiav7ig Fiipqi. 

Antiatticista of Bekker, p. 102, 15. KaraXaXcTv: 
'ApifTTo^avjic r^jp^. Pollux, U. 125, quotes KaraXa- 
Xeiv from Aristophanes without the name of the play. 
KaraXaXCiv is in v. 7G0 of " The Frogs." It is a 
question whether the critic did not quote the F^pag 
instead of " The Frogs :" see page 1 9 of my Essay 
on the numher and on the names of the plays of 
Aristophanes. There is a mistake of this kind in 
Pollux, X. 173, which is less doubtful, where he 
has quoted, as from the F^pnc, irrui\iKOv fianrtipiov, 
■which are in " The Achamians," v. 423. Finally, 
Siivem, p. 153, 154, has restored to this play a 
line concerning Kleon, which is twice quoted by 
Plutarch without the name of the poet, Nic. c. 2, 
and Moralia, p. 8O7, a. ytQovTayioyHv KavafiiaOa^viiv 
SiBov^. In which however there are no grounds for 
attribating it to Aristophanes more than to Eupolis, 
or to any other poet of that time. But Siivem is 
right in censuring Kuster and others, who fancied 
that these words were incorrectly quoted by Plutarch 
from the 1099th line of " The Knights," ytpovrayw- 
yiiv KavaTraiStuEiv ttaXiv. 1 ts^ 
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